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The New, the Bigger, the Better Bridge 





In This Issue 


The articles in the March issue sure enougl Shots Heard ‘Round the World 


lid create reader interest 


I haven't the slightest idea how many requests ee poet has referred to the first shot fired at the Battle of Lexingtor \pi 19 
we have had for ¢ Fell edget, and the 1775) as the “shot heard round the world’. He meant simply that tl particular 
comments on the preliminary article on the cost shot opened a new chapter in the eternal warfare of the ages for po itical independence 
# medical care were plentiful Bridget Bu Occasionally in human history such a shot gets fired something happens whiel 


age came in for much favorable comment and vitally affects the future history of mankind. When Henry Ford, for example, com- 


veryone apparently likes Tom's Questions and pleted his first car to sell at a popular price he not only started something which revo 

: \s you will note elsewhere the Ko- tionized transportation——but he did something altogether more important He made 
tkers start off with a bang—-with pictures the first major demonstration of the profound discovery that consumpt s the 
inging from a bridge in oledo spain, to on \ ital eleme ntin economic life: that a smaller profit On larger sales make for thre Dest 
the Philippine Islands' interests of both producer and consumer. 

In this issue we maintain our original pace And so Raiffeisen fired a shot heard round the world when he evolved - type of 
Here's a fin irticle by Pau | On 5a cooperative eredit society. lle was not the pioneer, Others had experimented before 
, I : _ ; siesta him but it was his work, motivated by a passion to serve his people, whieh evolved 

erest v edit I " nemi = VO are the type of cooperative eredit society which works today neountres @s tar ap tron 
sinning to think of life insurance im terms 0: each other as the United States and Japan-—as India and Nova Scotia. 

ocial security How did that happen? Why is it a fact that as Horace Plunkett, the great Irish co 
\nd wes t the long . ted SCUSSION out operator, has noted “The eredit union idea sa discove ry as mportant for the tinanela 

L eres as a Dick Lasell order of the world as steam was for the industrial order.’ 


— . . } 
tis retativel Simpie. 


1 operated success — ——" . ” Che eredit side of banking never reached the masses of the peopie no atl ountrv. 
. oe ravers Credit-——in the banking sense—has always been a privilege of the relative fe (nd 
W he I W : ; my | , vet since time immemorial the rat k ar qd tite of the Dea4p ave needed he ‘ ’ Ore 
e about pical url credit m withir eredit. 
a 1 ho ‘ sign ina we Rave Kvervthing is done that human ingenuity can devise to get people into ‘ ( 
' om vom . debt the averave of us have only the high rate moneys ender as a souree edit 
oe Se See ee ee See eee Usury has existed since long before Christ drove the money changers out of the temple 


a it is the altogether normal result of a need for credit coupled with a denial of credit 
And I aaale La . Wi vell na facilities. The rate of Interest charged by a usurer is tixed a) two eircumstances the 
coupla well wells! Do 1 2 ae oe need of the borrower and the greed of the lender. This is because money is the easiest 
Not so—A M race! thing in the world to monopolize. If my neighbor needs money and can get it only fron 
And another ti 2 ee ey eo me—I have a complete monopoly of money so far as he is concerned and I fix the ‘ 


chapters and their place in the cred 


t union plan 


Getting people into debt and then denying them normal credit resources is about as 
sensible as feeding them pretzels—without any beer! 

And usury cannot be cured by seolding or prosecuting the usurer; he waits quietly 
until the usury investigation is over and then goes back to his business. The only way 
to eliminate usury is by taking the business away from the usurer. 

The credit union should be in the banking field what the Ford car was when there 


And What of the Next Issue? was only one car sealed in price to mass consumption; it is mass banking and not ip 


Crowded is ever trom cover to cover and 
we hope vou like it as well as vou did the Nlarch 


Issue 


i 


Next month D Warhbasse contributes a competition with other forms of banking beeause it banks for the masses who have 
splendid article on group medicine as accom- always done their credit banking with high rate money lenders. 
plished cooperatively And there is another reason why our particular shot has been heard round the world. 

We are quite looking forward to it Dr The credit union responds affirmatively to a common human urge. It is a cooperative 
Warbasse has for many years headed up the organization; it is a non-profit organization; it stresses every good instinct in human 
consumer cooperative Movement in the United nature. It reaches out to average men and women-—to you and to me—and it appeals 
States as President of the Cooperative Leagut to what is highest and best in us. It was said authoritatively in a certain Book com- 

We are angling for other important articles piled many years ago and still a “best seller’ that God created man “‘little lower than 
on consumer problems and we hope shortly to the angels’’, We are better men and better women than we ever qive ourselves credit for being 
add (probably by May) a page of news review, Klsewise how do you account for the fact that our credit unions have come through 
summarizing the domestic and foreign news for this depression without failures? Why have our people paid their loans when businesses 
the month and banks were repudiating theirs? Isn't there something cheerful in the fact that a 

We hope also to be able to shortly afford to survey indicates that credit unions have suffered no abnormal losses from bad loans? 
pay some real writer for a real short short story The credit union takes the profit motive out and puts the service motive in and finds 
and to retire the overworked Yon Yonson! that it’s good business! It pays! 

We're hoping the’ Movie page proves popular; The brotherhood of man is not an unattainable ideal’ It works! That is our conten- 
don't mentiona Radio page quite yet as we really tion. And we shall also prove the virtue of the theory of equality of opportunits before 
don't know how to go at such a department and we are through. /t’s grand Americanism—this credit union It’s swell religion if, as [saw 
freely confess it! it onee defined, religion is ‘‘the over ruling power of human love in the econduet of life.” 


See you next month, boys and girls! Ours indeed is a shot heard round the world! 
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Our Experience with Savings 


2) KG ‘ ( ila) i 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ta) ( | a how 
( | erore ‘ ‘ rhe \ 
oy how to do lhe onl Wa to 
o reall learn ) aoimng it himself 
N ‘ ent o | first told about 
( (‘redit Union operates, Later | 
‘1 now! Ore I oOperatior and for The 
pia ent | Mm proud to have bee 
priit I thre estat mer ind operatior 
ol everal Hee ful Credit | nions TI 


tiie underlying principle ot ( redit ] nol 


i thev are entirel, elf-operative by then 


emplover member ind tl also | t 


SUCCESS 


our Credit 
only twelve 
0012) IT an 
need that thie C reclit l nior Col 
sound industria 
rogran The Credit Unio 
nome hazard 
throughout 


‘ 


iInstaliment buving protec- 


on from loan sharks and tinancial rack- 


' ’ budgeting for running ¢ penses 
nt of medical | | 


‘Ing many other services, but 
another whieh is 


most Credit | 


there still eon 


DArarively new to nions 
ut life insurance I want to 


tory of how our Credit Union pe rforms a 
rreater value, | 
than the Credit Union itself, by 
\lassachusett 


Insurance 


members of 
i ft 


DbecOMming an agency lo! 


Savings Bank Life 


It December. 18? one of our Credit 


members berore the eredit 


for the purposs 


loan of S200 to 


cuime 
oOmmittes of maki 
tio! for a eover the 
expenses ana doctor's bills ! 


rred by the recent illne of his wife, 


him a voor 
‘ money and 
that 


amount of 


1 4 


ecrhed o be 


1 





ng appli- 


hie had 


April, 
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showed 


these 


The “QnNalVsis of poles s 
that if this man had had savings bank life 
would had a 
something over $900, and 


an insurance value of $11,500 inereasing, 


insurance he have loan or 


easi value ot 


against an insurance value of only $3,918 
under the industrial insurance policies. The 
the case caught the 
Credit Union directors 
and resulted in the application on the part 
of the Credit Union to become an agency 
for savings bank life insurance. 

The Credit Union went and 
added to its service savings bank life insur- 
anee, and obtained from the Deputy Com- 


injustice of 


glaring 


attention of our 


ahead 


missioner of savings bank insurance the 
service of an instructor to instruct the 
directors in handling insurance in the 


Credit Union. 

to us and we 
looked upon it as a rood deal of an experl- 
felt that the above 
rather extreme and that 
vht tind a few members of the Credit 


The whole thing was new 


ment, It was case 


mentioned was 
Wwe Tr 


tv pe of insurances 


Banks Life Insurance 


Our whole plan was to confine ourselves 
to an educational campaign rather than a 
selling campaign, feeling that those who 
actually wanted the insurance would come 
to the Credit Union and get it. Mr. 
Grady, the instructor, adhered to this 
policy throughout his entire stay. We had 
felt that we would need the services of the 
instructor for a week or ten days, but 
after we began to get into the problem 


we insisted that he remain with us six 
weeks. 
During the first two weeks of Mr. 


Grady’s work with us there was very little 
savings bank insurance written. After the 
savings bank plan was thoroughly under- 
stood, however, the secretary of the Credit 
Union could scarcely keep up with the 
writing of applications as they came in. 
The result during the next three weeks 
was that over 15° of the members bought 
savings bank insurance representing a total 
insurance value of $500,000 on themselves 
and families. Since that time it is interest- 
ing to note that the percentage of our 
members holding savings bank insurance 
has increased to over 36% and that the 
Credit Union assets have increased $35,000 
over this same period of time. 


We investigated many cases where the 
wage earner was carrying policies on him- 
self, his wife and family of small children 
to the extent of from $2.00 to over $4.00 
a week and the total amount of protec- 
tion was ridiculously small, often from 
one-fourth to one-seventh of what the 
savings bank plan would provide for the 
same amount of expenditure. 


Most of the policies carried by our mem- 
bers were of the 15 year endowment, 20 
vear endowment and cumulative endow- 
ment plans, thereby costing the maximum 
price for a minimum protection, and since 
there is no cash surrender value or loan 
value on these contracts until the end of 
the fifth or tenth vear, the enormous lapse 
ratio of this type of insurance is not sur- 


prising. 





law in Massachusetts which permits the old and very conservative Massachu- 
s nes Banks to write life insurance at practical cost under very strict State supervi- 
We shall shortly have another article in the Bripce telling you just how it is done. 
I s written by Louis Brandeis, a practicing lawyer in Boston before he was elevated 
Supreme Court of 1 { ted States. Mr. Paul Viets is the Director of Personnel of 
| Cordage Cor ited in historic Plymouth, the oldest rope manufactory 
United States, a plant which pre-dates the American revolution. It is one of the most 
eputable of the older major industries of the Old Bay State 
| t! edit union an experimentation has been going on which has ¢ xtraordinary possi- 
ereait Unbon Thembers We are extremely fortunate to have for this issue this 
Nir. Viets whi tt the amazing story of what one industrial credit union has 
t lo f I sane insurance program which provides insurance 
, ! nsured. I know of no subject of greater interest to 
} 
| tragedy written j table contained in a book entitled, ‘The Internal Debts of 
United States’ edited | I.vans Clark for the Twentieth Century Fund, Incorporated, 
f investigat ic published by the Macmillan Company in 1933. This is 
| Sl indicating that at the end of 1932 there was a total of two and a half billions of 
| itst x on Life Insurance Policies. If we could but compute what had 
» this insurane working people and how many of these policies were lost 
‘ ely small lo lue and we could add all the lapsed policies on industrial 
ld hes red by the losses of wages to wage workers resulting from 
: " ijustment wl can and in the long run must be readjusted 
EDITOR 
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The working people of Massachusetts 
alone are paying for weekly premium in- 
surance each year more than fifty million 
dollars. When we realize that the lapse 
ratio on this type of insurance averages 
about 75°,, and having in mind also the 
very much higher premium paid for this 
type of insurance compared with savings 
bank life insurance, and the absence of 
cash value during the early vears, it seems 
entirely fair to say that a pretty large 
proportion of this 50 million dollars might 
be saved by the working people if they 
had purchased savings bank life insuranee 
or any good ordinary insurance. 

Another discovery that we made was 
that most of the insurance was carried on 
the wives and children of the family, the 
father, or wage earner very often not 
‘arrying enough to bury himself in the 
event of death, to say nothing of making 
any provision for the upkeep of the home. 
When so much of this insurance is carried 
on wives and children and the wage earner 
dies, there is very little left his wife except 
insurance bills. 

This is reason enough to place the 
insurance on the head of the family rather 
than on the children and babies. The 
reaction that we get is that the insurance 
agent has worked persistently on the wife, 
the husband being told very little about 
her insurance purchases. 

The idea is often presented that the 
endowment policy on the child is pure 
savings. This might be nearer true if it 
had a cash value under five or ten years 
or if the companies writing this type of 
insurance and selling it as a savings plan 
would return to the policy holder that 
part of the premium which is not used to 
cover the insurance cost. 

Policies with a premium of twenty-five 
cents a week are sold on children shortls 
after birth. Considerable misunderstand- 
ing exists as to the value of these policies. 
Many think that $250 is payable imme- 
diately should death oceur, while as a 
matter of fact, the policies call for a very 
small amount of protection, increasing 





from a possible $25 the first year payable 
on an ascending scale upward to $250 
about the tenth year. 

It appears that our members and the 
people living in the community are well 
sold to the idea of buying insurance, but 
that the idea of insurance as protection 
and future savings for old age has never 
been properly 
members are grasping this fact very rapi- 
idly. It is not hard for them to see that 
they have been purchasing a type of 
insurance whereby it is necessary for them 
to die to win, whereas under the savings 
bank plan of the accumulative type the 
longer they live, the more they get. It 
is not unusual to hear the expression, 
“T have bought savings bank life insur- 
ance because I am going to live, and not 
because [ am going to die.” 

Our employees are quick to recognize 
that the type of savings bank policy that 
we are writing offers about three times 
the amount of protection that these endow- 
ment collector policies offer, and at the 
same time provides for a cash surrender 
value after premiums have been paid for 
a period of six months, and that after a 
period of a few years the cash value is in 
excess of the amount of money paid in. 
They recognize that they have not only 
purchased good insurance but have made 
an investment which will 
return. 

I wish that it were possible to draw a 
complete picture of the cases that come 
to the attention of our Credit Union. 
While preparing this paper a case came 
to my attention of a man who was sold 
eleven policies on himself and family 
with a total insurance value of $1,398. 
most of which was written in the name of 
educational savings for the children, the 
head of the family having the smallest 
policy in the group. He was paying 
$103.48 a vear for $1,398 of insurance, 
whereas the savings bank plan gave him 
as the head of the family $4,000 worth of 
insurance for $91.20 with an estimated 
cash value at the end of 20 vears of more 


presented to them. Our 


bear a good 


Outside and Inside 


the Plymouth Cordage Credit Union 








than double the cash value which he had 
previously 
end of twe ntyv vears The 


under this $4,000 insurance wi 


anticipated receiving at the 
death benefit 
| constantly 
due to the paid-up additional 


Inerease | 


insurance purchased by dividends 


As | 


first considered 


mentioned previousiv, when we 
bank 
insurance with our members we felt that 
we might find a few 
One of the 
enlightening facts that developed was that 
it would appear impossible to seleet 25 
members out of 400 who did not earry 
industrial collector insurance. Several of 
the officials of our Credit Union if asked 
how many industrial insurance 
would give you the answer that they knew 
no one that did not carry it previous to 
the savings bank campaign. With this 
fact in mind it is not so hard to compre- 
hend the premiums for industrial collector 
insurance Jast year in Massachusetts as 
$50,000,000, practicalls all 
paid by the wage earner. 

Our members often ask, ‘Why is the 
cost of industrial collector insurance of 
the endowment much 
than that of savings bank insurance?” 
The answer of course is because of the 
terrific expense and waste involved in the 
This 
can be illustrated by a comparison made 
of a fifteen vear endowment policy of $480 
taken out at the age 25 of the weekly 
collector type over a period of two years, 
with a Savings Bank life insurance policy 
based on 1935 premiums and dividends. 

Savin Bar Industria 
Life Insurance Pol 
Net payment during 2 


years $54.77 SS3 020) 


promoting savings 


holding industrial 


policies, most surprising and 


carried 


being over 


type so vreater 


weekly collector insurance system. 


(G;uaranteed cash surrender 


value end of 2 vears 1, 1:4 Thandie 


Net cost during 2 years S 7 34 $83.20 

From which it 
policyholder has paid more than eleve! 
times as much for his S4S0 protection 


is Clear that the 


on the industrial policy as it) would 

cost him in the Savings Banks. The 

exact difference in dollars and cents is. S79 .86 
Continued on page 17 
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| . | , ‘ necte t 1 mel i? 
‘ ‘ ne 0) 
‘ its cere ful ered) niol to 
ere tL delicacy of toueh in both opera 
! tL requirement for carefu ittenty 
detail, a passion for accuracy, a love 
‘ ( | to i perfect finished product 
tisfaction in aecomplishment-——all to 
e found by the wateh maker. working 
| | il those who manners j 
edit umior working with equal sl 
| ovi 0 thre Intricate findire 
( i been entrusted ( 
en 
( la ‘ ent ‘ l na et l¢ elo 
mau { ind there we tind one of the 
tstanding industrial credit unions—the 
| i» National Watel Kmplovees (‘red 
| or! We tind first reference to it in the 
house organ of Company employees, the 
Watch Word, for June, 1935. Commenting 
operations at the time the President 
at tre Credit | nion, |B William Yopp 
d ‘During the past year the Elgin 
Credit Union with 719 shareholders has 
Deore one of the outstanding eredit 
ons of the State the credit union 
‘ ith i et o S3L.OLL. 70 During 
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“\W/hat time is it Mister?” 


4 t 


J. WILLIA 


~ f 
? 


we have more 
Shareholders 
union an 
medium for helping them to save 


our vears of existence 


Al proved our worth. 
ve found the 


eredit excellent 


TOTES 


it has been a most present help when 
time of trouble emplovees have found 
necessary to borrow money s1nece 
inception we have made 6S2 loans 
totaling S50,719 and have suffered a 
efault of only S21.00." 

And in the February. 1936. issue of the 
same publication we find this interesting 
rredit union forewing ahead On December 
s1, 1935 its membership had jumped to 
1172. a gain of 656 members in a vear. 





Great Great grandfather was a more portly 
gentleman than the slim and elegent Mr. Elein 


Loans totalled SS3,113 to 774 borrowers 
It then had assets of $61,199. The follow- 
ng chart indicates this growth in inter- 
1 fashion 

V/ / 

/ 1 
] | rt) i> 18 1.985 i$ 1.720 
, se j 1.75 1 O57 
| 10) »t Prey L 302 
lt l 22 .359 IS 
11 ! | 83.113 | 61.199 


old Father 


cre dit 


And as time ticks off the 
this will continue to 
grow in service with the passing days, a 
tribute to skillful men who, in the 
making the American wateh a 
world standard found too, that they had 
that delicate skill necessary to the opera- 


years union 


proc- 
ess of 


tion of their own financial institution. 

When driving down town in the fliver 
do you ever stop to think of the evolu- 
tionary progress of the human race which 
has into it—of the automobiles of 
1903 (not so very long ago) which buttoned 
up in the back and get more laughs each 


rone 


rriaAn 


With 


M YOPP 


3 


day—the samples do—than anything else 
n the Smithsonian Institute. 

And do you ever think of what the 
ages produced of faithful, earnest effort 
that you might have a wateh. This article 
about the Elgin Credit got me 
thinking and [ dug up one of my real family 
heirlooms, the 
vreat-great (or it 


Union 
aforesaid watch of 
may have 
grandfather and | 
taken of it 


my 
great- 
had these 

modern 


been 
rreat-great 


pictures beside a 


Elgin so that you could see what evolu- 
tion did to the wateh and also enjoy 


My great great grandfather meets 


Miss Elgin 





that sense of honest pride which is always 
incidental to a realization of the merit of 
\merican craftsmanship. Let's take a 
very, very fast joy ride through the cen- 
turies with the watch makers. 
tion of 
the 


The Inven- 
portable time pleces dates from 
end of the 15th and the 
earliest manufacture according to my very 
limited knowledge of the subjeet 
Germany. 


Century 


was in 
The original watch was really 
« small clock with the mainsprings en- 
closed in boxes, sometimes of globular 
form. Some of these early watches were 
called, because of their shape and the 
place of their manufacture *‘Nuremberg 
eggs”’ They were too large for the pocket 
and were generally worn, hung from the 
girdle. 
Jetween 
invented, a 


1525 and 


device by 


1540 the fusee was 
which the main- 
spring is made to turn a barrel on whieh 
is wound a piece of eatgut which, the 
latter part of the 16th Century was re- 
placed by a chain. The other end of the 
catgut band wound upon a spiral 
drum so contrived that as the spring ran 
down and became weaker the leverage on 
the axis of the spiral increased, thus giving 
a stronger impulse to the works. 

About the end of the 17th Century a 
hair spring was added to the balance 


was 
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Swiss took more naturally to watch mak- ing with the motion of the machinery. 
ing than did some other people, particu- Since its humble beginnings made possible 
larly in the vicinity of Neuchatel. by the courage and imagination and busi- 

There is a fascination for anyone inter- ness acumen of that sturdy pioneer, Ben- 
ested in the industrial development of | jamin W. Raymond, the Elgin National 
America ‘in our picture of the humble Watch Company has made and distributed 
birthplace of the Elgin watch. In this thirty-five million watches. We are very 
flimsy building the manufacture of watch proud of the progress of the fine credit 
making tools began in 1865. Beams were union within this ancient and very honor- 


braced against it to prevent it from sway- able industry. 





J. William Yopp 


which” was replaced by a wheel. The 
chronometer escapement came in the 18th 
Century and the watch as it is today is 
pretty much an eighteenth century inven- 
tion. 

> Incidentally, before entering the modern 
watechera it is of interest that the early six- 
teenth century watches were enclosed in 
ornamental cases, sometimes fashioned like Directors Elgin National Watch Employee's Credit Union 
askull,apurse, asea-shell, ete. [tis recorded 
that Queen Elizabeth, who liked to receive 

















gifts, had a particularly fine collection of 
jeweled watches. It was in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century that Nicholas 
Facion first introduced jeweled bearings 
for watch pivots. 
There have been several outstanding 
names in this evolutionary progress of the 3) 
watch. Thomas Tompson (1639-1713 ¢ VJ: = Di “panes 
. el e oie the Kemba 
is generally credited with having done 1e 
for the watch: he inve od the fir THE FIRST BLUEBIRD Credit Union at St. 
most for the wateh; he invented the first J Whi b Ril 
dead-beat escapement which was further by James itcom Hey Louis sent this one in. 
developed by George Graham who lived ee ao Yee Cee yee ene paeee In a close race it cops 
; JS rdl ana § »W 3 } rain again 
iii the prize as the Joke 
And dribble! drip! and blow! -——> of the Month! 
Th en snow 3nd tha ana S| ish! ana \ train was due to leave at five o'clock. 
Py ee A few minutes before five, three jovial 
; gentlemen, who obviously had been cele- 
a : pe , brating, approached the gateman and 
: , asked when the train would leave. Upon 
Tl fe ‘ | - . o ail — being told “Five o'clock they said 
sles bie Fine’, and went back for some more 
T | bs refreshments 
wake a. cai | They rolled in again at 5:02 
| 5 , bd é “When does the next train leave Six 
| seen the sun shine out and heerd 
. o'clock’, said the gatemaz We'll be 
T (- me | back And away thes went making the 
ho fret + jeoira orina!— : 
‘ station with increasing difficulty at 6:05 
Mather che cd raiced the winder The gateman told them there was 
. : ; : ier . 3 . another train at seven, but that was the 
last one that night So awav thev went 
P again, after promising solemnly to be on 
PAT if ICTC 5S tr rcr ra IME? hand ay fore seven 
-. 7 aia Sure enough, about two minutes before 
art S 3 - ; seven, the three appeared After some 
. discussion with the gateman they started 
An old watch factory A Ree ee ee a sho 
f Oreezy treesy, Oeesy ! for the train Iwo of them made it Ihe 
| + third one fell down and before he could 
from 1673 to 1751. Invention was greatly 20 sweet fer anytning get himself brushed off to his satisfaction 
stimulated by the need of a good time TL. POE, ae OES RARE ee the train steamed away . 
. . 4 —_ | me winter $s SNFOUG Was Fé 3c He went out the gate laughing heartily 
piece for finding longitudes at sea ane Pog cisco“ i ate teal 
governments offered many prizes for a Ihe sun bu st forth in glee,— What's the joke. There's no other train 
watch that would keep accurate time and . bluebird until morning.” 
° Ana astnon +h at Cling m\ —s 1 ee iim 
be more than human by proving able to . Were ueoirad sung, My Oh! tars all right,’’ said the lon ma 
. . ‘ neart vivor ‘You don’t get the point! m 
bear the rockings of a ship at sea what- ‘ seen ces who was supposed to catch the 
ever the weather. This ended with the HHonned out o bed with me train. They were only down to sce me off 
invention of the chronometer at the end 
of the 19th Century.  Ineidentally the . _ ‘* aad of 
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\ He ere 
It nas ¢ thre 
( ~ ny adjourned 
(‘o Ls before Now 
‘ en ‘) AL Revers row ee 
oO ( h mufiled oar” 
i; bith booted and spurres 
nd ready to. ric \ll true, but he 
wouldnt hnve beer purred if he hadn't 
tied a note to his dog’s collar and sent 
the animal home after those forgotten and 


And the oars wouldn't 
muftiled if they hadn't 


uble to stop and borrow a white woolen 


important articles 
nave been been 
petticoat from some fair rebel, since they 
had neglected to provide for this! But. 
in spite of these minor delays, he got 
across to Charlestown, where the signals 
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On this Bridge 


revel eel and where, he found that 
\\ aly Dawes had already started off 
inn the countryside, Leaving Charles- 


he warned the inhabitants of Med- 


turned towards Lexington. Al- 

to Lexingtor the was serzed by 

‘ Britis! solders who were most 
jJeasant and threatened such things as 
owing off | head, until thev decided 
Ihe needed his horse more than his 
and turned him loose, Hle ther 

ecle Oo Re Clark’s house and gave 

o that the militia of Lexington 

* waiting within sound of the drum. 


Im on thre (;reen about aa ot 


el under the direction of ¢ apt. John 
Parke he he English arrived 

The colonist were few, and poor 

head but stood their ground in spite 

e English Major John Piteairn’s 

‘ o “Lav down vour arms, and dis- 

verse They had orders not to fire unless 

en 0 ind Piteairn wasn’t eager to 

el either after all. his objective 

(‘oneord, and this was delaying him. 

of was tired, ene} side thought 

i e other but it Was enough to 

Ihe battle Which was brief. and 

ovether disastrous for the colonists. 
Who taurted tL we shall never know 

uur reporter isn’t sure, and Paul Revere, 

is in the tavern on the Green at 


he time, to get a chest containing pei pers 
Hancock's, isn’t sure either. 

English 

roceeded to Concord, where thes 


Krom Lexington, the troops 

were 
pretty much thwarted in their attempt to 
supplies by that Yankee 
shrewdness we've all heard so much about. 
The women hid stores under feather beds. 
and the British didn’t want to harm women 
and children, so much was saved in that 
way. The miller of Concord had quantities 
of colonial grain in his mill and had sur- 
rounded these bags with bags containing 
his own personal stock. When the British 
proposed to take it, he laid a hand on one 


vet at military 


about the Battle at the BRIDGE 





fie ys 


they Fought. 


of his own bags and said, “This is all my 
own,’ and got away with it, because pri- 
They 
tell us all’s fair in love and war, and 
those good old Yankees sure practised it, 
didn’t they? 

However, the English wasn't 
entirely unsuccessful, and the troops set 
fire to buildings in which they found some 


vate stock was not to be touched. 


search 


stores. The smoke could be seen from 
Punkatasset Hill, north of the Concord 
River, where’ the American troops were 
vathered, and at the sight of the smoke, 
they agreed to march into the town and 
defend it. They started for North Bridge, 
which was the shortest way into the town, 
English 
troops were concel trated. The Ame ricans 


and where three companies of 
were decided, as to 
Lexington, not to 
fire unless fired 
upon, and, also as 
at Lexington, the 
first British volley 
was aimed to 
alarm rather than 
to kill, and was 
not tired until the 
British soldiers 
had attempted to 
take up the planks 
of the Bridge, to 
eliminate the pos- 
sibility of crossing 
; by that means. 
= — They were, for 
He fired the Shot! some reason hard 

to discover, not 

prepared for an attack, and were so ar- 
ranged that one company was directly 
behind the other, and only the first could 
fire with any effectiveness. But the 
colonists, led by Lieut. Col. Robinson and 
Major Buttrick, continued in their mad 
dash down the hill, and put the English 
completely to rout. The colonists had the 





Continued on page 7, column 3 
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News of the Founders’ Club 





HERE is still a little confusion as re- 

gards the way and manner of joining 
the Founders’ Club and the simple rules 
will bear restating. First: membership is 
not based on the organization of a credit 
union. It is based on the organization of a 
eredit union hy a member of a credit union. 
Second: a prospective member must make 
application in person; the Managing Diree- 
tor of the State League, for example, 
cannot do it for him unless it is the Man- 
ager himself who is applying for member- 
ship. Third: the applicant must write us 
a letter at Raiffeisen House, Madison, 
Wisconsin, in which he sets forth (1) the 
name of his own credit union and (2) the 
eredit union on which he bases member- 
ship. Fourth: the applicant must have 
really been the determining factor in the 
organization of a new credit union. We 
are tightening up on that one for there 
has been an inclination in the past to inter- 
pret this rule too generously. We must 
insist on a little evidence that the appli- 
cant did, in fact, have something to do 
with the organization— that he dug up 
the lead—that he was there and helped 
at the organization meeting 

The members of the Club did fairly 
well with the BrinGe subscriptions—but 
not too well. In the next issue we shall 
publish a list of the members who sent in 
lists of subscribers. It is at this piont 
that we must get practical about the Club. 
Letting you in on something—the BripGe 
is going to have a very tough vear. We 
must get advertising, and to get advertis- 
ing we must have subscriptions—at least 
three times the present fine total. We did 
mighty well on the first appeal—much 
better than we thought to be possible— 
but we know what a pull there is ahead of 
us and there are lots of our good brothers 
in the Founders’ Club who are “letting 
George do it’. 

We need before the May issue a mini- 
mum of 3,000 more subscriptions. That 
is the irreducible minimum. We can get 
them right in the Founders’ Club if we 
have a mind to! 

The first two issues of the BripGe made 
friends. IT IS EASIER TO SELL THE 
BRIDGE NOW THAN IT WAS BE- 
FORE WE STARTED AND HAD 
PROVED WHAT WE COULD DO. 

So—come on fellers—we’ve just started. 
Get us subscriptions; that’s the greatest 
immediate service the Founders’ Club can 
render. 

We have some recruits and if the follow- 
ing will stand up shoulder to shoulder, 
ladies to the right, all the good looking 





men to the left (stop crowding there on 
the left!) we'll swear you in! 

We left off with No. 255. 

No. 256 goes to Texas with Adolph 
S. Anderson of the 8S. W. Bell Telephone 
Credit Union who brings in the Alamo 
Postal Credit Union—of course of San 
Antonio and don’t forget the Texas Cen- 
tennial which starts in June. 

We are glad to assign No. 257 to one of 
the Armour pioneers, F. D. McKeag, a 
Directer of the Illinois Credit Union 
League, a member of the Armour Plant 
Employees Credit Union of Chicago. who 
is responsible for the Corn Products Em- 
ployees Credit Union. 

Wisconsin (I am not so sure whether 
this should he awarded Wisconsin or that 
dear Massachusetts where surely her heart 
Helen Logue of the CUNA 
Supply Cooperative, long one of our etti- 
cient helpers who got the Somerville 
men of Massachusetts Her 
number is 258. 

From new 


booste < 


Is) goes to 


Somerville, 


IDAHO, We greet a 
Keller of the Idaho 
Falls U. S. Employees Credit Union who 
brought in, 
tive Creamery. 


territory, 


George J. 


among others 
He gets 259. 
Greetings to L. Lowell 
Federal organizer who has 
slathers of credit unions. He is a member 
of the FCA Employees Credit Union and 
nominates the U. S. Civil km- 
ployees Credit Union of Washington, D.C 


the ¢ ‘oopera- 
Johnson, able 


organized 


Service 
as the one to come in on. CALIFORNIA for 
this one, 

We assign 261 to R. C 
T. G. C. National Bank Employees Credit 
Union who has organized a dozen or so 
eredit to come in 01 
the T. H. Mastin Employees Credit Union. 
Missourtr gets this one. 


Christie ot the 


unions and chooses 


L. Bloom 
of the Missouri Pacifie Employees Credit 
Union, organizer of the Union-May-Stern 
& Lammert Credit Union of St. Louis. 
We jump to Massacnuusetts for Ray- 
mond F. Grady of the Lynn Teachers 
who organized the Bender Shoe Employees 


262 goes to Missouri also Kk. 


Credit Union in my old home town. Makes 
me homesick! No. 263. 
Back to ILLINOIS to gather in Betty 


Garrison of Bauer & Black (No. 264 
with the P. & G. Credit 
credit. 

We go abroad and are proud to admit 
the Halifax credit union 
Hill of the Halifax District 


Union to her 


pioneer, a, © 


Postal Credit 


Union. He assures us that there will be 
eventually, oh fifty or so eredit unions in 
Halifax, that hustling, bustling city of 


credit union Nova Seotia. Nova Scoria 
vets 265. 

No. 266 goes to another young veterar 
~young in the credit union but a veteran 
because he is a mass producer of credit 
unions—L. R. Nixon of the New Britain 
Teachers, Managing Director of the Con- 
necticut League; he nominates the Bristo! 
Teachers as his basis of admission. 

Finally we get to MicwiGANn to admit 
another veteran—Nina J. Beglinger who 
had so much to do with that very impor- 
tant first credit union of teachers at Detroit 
and comes in because of her activity in the 
organization of the Highland Park Teach- 
ers Credit Union. 


Here endeth this session! She gets 267. 

Three ladies and nine gents —ranging 
from Nova Scotia to Texas—with 8 states 
and one Province of Canada are 
sented We should eall ourselves 
the style of the Clubs and the 
FouNpDERS’ INTYR- 


repre- 
after 
Rotary 
other luncheon clubs 
NATIONAL! 


eourage of the 0 le ) Lyieé tlie Ole 
eto! ot Ose Cooneo \] ‘ AGE 
vere of tiie = Tro? ‘ 

But while were tThil ! 0 thie \l ‘ 
Men, let’s not neglect the men from Actor 
who were In the lead at the Bridge, and 
who sustained all the American casualtic 
there. They qeserve a the eredit Wwe Cul 
give them, and we're a oo Ike pnar- 
ticularls from the Dow ot ‘ ot ‘ - 
dents of \ceton to think just in terms of 
men from Coneord. 

The expected Britis! reinforcements 
didn't arrive, and the troops were so over- 
whelmed hy the inorthodox “Way thre 
Colonials fought. and so terrified by the 
story that one o heir number had beer 
sealped whieh acvaln vour re porter en 

ouc! fo ti if ‘ ThHarew ! thie 
best order the eould muste Che Colo- 
nials followec I The OOF POnCeALeE 











Here the Revolution Started. 


and shooting With pe rect ecurit evel 
after Earl Perey’s reinforcements arrived 
near Lexington. The British, who were 


quite defenseless against this line of attack 
according to Lieut. 
of the Royal Welc! 


plundered and 


became so enraged that, 
Frederick Mackenzie, 
Fusiliers, they 
about four houses along the ways 

to Charlestown, and killed all the people 
they found inside those houses. Rev 
Clark says that ‘“‘their 
bounds’”’ 


. 
burned 


bac} 


. Jonas 
rage and 
that they plun- 
dered, burned and murdered at every step. 
sides of the 
story, and you can take your choice. 

And that is the story of a Bridge in 
April, 1775, as your reporter gives it to 
you in a Bridge of April, 1936—the first, 
the way to American independence, and 
the second, as you will note we say on 
the cover, the better- 
ment. Pretty much the same thing, when 
you come right down to it. 


revenge 
knew no and 


There again it’s two same 


way to economic 
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How Texas Independence 


This Yea fis Texas! 
Wher ul are planning your beatior 
emember Texas. The old flivver lias been a sort 
claration of independence for all of us and 
! there is something going on there's 
e si ldn't take it i Texas 
y was vu fixure ‘ a 
! . Denmarh l i i 
“Cate rh I 
| ‘ ' ' ndred 
{ ' Ie | 1 le 
1) ! else t ! t ! = 
| o 
+} " ed St 
i , i 1 
) | 1 
| BE, ¢ r. B ! 
I 1 t 
\I |’ ‘ | , 
iv 
) | ( IB 
| 
t? mir ! tric 
er eelebrating Tie 
miredti int ersaryv of if 
Independence You 


KNOW, for te nvears or 
so, Texas was an in- 


cle py ndent nation, and 





before that was under 
Mexican rule. It is the 
eparating from Mexico that is being cele 
On the 2ist of April, IS36. was 
ought the battle of San Jacinto, 


brated, 


‘ 


which 
battle won the war, so this month has a 
very special significance for the Lone Star 
And it all happened this way: 


cans were getting along not too 


beeved ly with Mexieo until IS30, when 
Mexico decided that Texas might as 
well pay for the upkeep of the govern- 


ment, by payment of import duties; and 
Texas should 


rrand word). and so allotted 


to their own prisoners right over 


| | | too that 
Nhe ennized 


' t 
territory 


(leaped become 


e heads of Americans who were already 


ettled on the land \s vou can imagine 
thicat dnt se too well. First, the idea of 
! their land to people who were not 
eo ered ce rable I \lexico, and were 
ell hoved into Texas, made them very 
resenttu Second, they hadn't been pay 
t ‘ and had come to think it 
hear ot nt to go on not paving any. so 
bie rot. together in oa convention i 
() vine ee 4 vhen condition were ver’ 
id ommartial law had heen set ip 
the border ! in attempt to collect 
‘ \t tl Linnie Santa Anna wa 
Lr dent of Nik wo nnd had mace thre 
I's ! feel that he wa friendly to them 
o thev had a vet no thoughts of inde- 
evrrcherrpa rut simply demanded a repea 
of the cdeeres ol i830 and asked for 
wy lé 1 ‘ rovernment This wi 
elused na vyhen Stepher \ustin who 
the a> Utne apitol to vet their de 
rail inted, wrote home advising that 
thie iw ! meet and establish a eonstitu 
fic , ‘ ow secon this letter fel 
te ‘ i! ofvovernment otheral He 
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was thrown into prison, and did not return 
to Texas until the summer of 1835. In 
September of that vear, Austin felt that 
war was the only way they could get 
what they wanted, peaceful means having 
failed, and shortly after that, the Texans 
refused to obey an order for immediate 
disarmament, and met Mexican 
troops in a skirmish at Gonzales, which 
battle has about the same relation to the 
independence of Texas as the battle of 
Lexington has to the independence of the 


some 


United States (see elsewhere In this Issue, 
and don’t ever tell us we're not giving 
ou historv! 

\fter this, Sam Houston was elected 


Commander in Chief of what Texas army 


fheere vais ind the troops disbanded. to 
rriene rhe t ! Nlarch or S36. when they 
mnounced then declarat on oft Inde pen- 
ene 

You have all heard what happe ned after 
hat--how Travis and his foree of one 


hundred men held the 


\lamo Mission i 
San Antonio for eleven days against the 
siege of Santa Anna and his two thousand 
picked Crockett was 

taken from 
battle at the 
were trying to 
were brutally massacred. 
This left Sam Houston and about seven 
or eight hundred men the only hope of 
the Texans. Houston knew that he 
couldn't hope to beat Santa Anna then, 
and felt that his only hope was to retreat 
hack into the 


troops, how Davy 
killed, and how prisoners 
Fanninn’s army (after a 
Coleta River, when they 
join Houston) 


interior, gathering more 
men as he went, and drawing Santa Anna 
away from his base of supplies 





The Alamo 


This he did, and April 19 found them 


about half a mile from the junetion of 


Buffalo Bayou and the San Jacinto River, 
with two cannon, called the Twin Sisters, 
received shortly before from the citizens 
of Cineinnati, as their most 
Weapons You see, the United States 
Government felt that it couldn't do any- 


thing officially to help Texas, so much 


powerful 








Sam Houston 


was done privately, some cities, like New 
Orleans, even sending 
soldiers. 

On the 20th, Santa Anna’s forces arrived, 
expecting that everything would be over 
soon, and that the small Texas army 
would be easy prey for them. But they 
were forced back by the Twin Sisters, 
took up position about a quarter of a mile 
away, and in a couple of skirmishes that 
day were beaten, which gave the Texans 
confidence in themselves, so that, the next 
day, the Mexican line of retreat was cut 
off by tearing down the only bridge over 
Buffalo Bayou, and they prepared for a 
real battle. Funny, the way we keep 
running into bridges, isn’t it?) The Mexi- 
cans, however, did not attack, so, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, the Ameri- 
cans did. Sam Houston led them, on his 
old white horse, with his shouts of en- 
couragement picturesque, though not al- 
ways unprofane, and they completely 
surprised the Mexicans, who were resting 
and playing games. It was all over in 
about fifteen minutes, the Mexicans never 
did get organized, and the enthusiasm of 
the Americans, with their ery of ‘*Remem- 
ber the Alamo”, and with “Yankee 
Doodle” cheering them on, was not to be 
withstood. 

The next day Santa Anna was found 
hiding in the long grass with a blanket 
over his head, 
taken, and 


companies of 


trying to escape; he was 
with this, the war for the 
independence of Texas was over. Treaties 
were signed in May, and in March of 
1837, the United States recognized their 
independence. 

So you see, there’s a very special im- 
portance for Texas in the month of April, 
and for the rest of the United States, too, 
because the Battle of San Jacinto freed 
Texas from Mexico, and if that hadn't 
happened, Texas might never have joined 
the United States, So, all aboard for 
Texas, and let’s help them celebrate! 
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F we have to have statisties. 


which we 

do, let’s make them something to write 
home about. In Mareh the Credit Union 
Section recorded its biggest month in 
setting up new Federal credit unions with 
111 charters issued. That makes a total 
of 1207 to date. The high Mareh figure 
also brought the total for the first quarter 
of 1936 to a higher mark than has been 
reached before in any one quarter, 301 
new credit unions having been launched 
since the first of the vear. The highest 
previous number was 289 for the last 
quarter of 1935, which makes 590 in the 
last six months. 

Not so long ago the starting of 590 new 
credit unions would have seemed like a 
big ten-year job. In the eves of the 
pioneer organizers the figures are likely to 
loom up as something mirage-like, some- 
thing not quite real. But their magnitude 
depends entirely on the basis of compari- 
son. Remembering the great stretches of 
territory in the United States, recalling 
its 130,000,000 population, and bearing 
in mind that only one out of every hun- 
dred knows from experience what a credit 
union can do for him, the monthly or 
quarterly or yearly figures serve to show 
what a big job is still ahead. For a con- 
siderable time vet we can afford to hope 
that each month and quarter 
record-breaking one. 


will be a 


mm 

Interest in development of chapters is 
keen in the Credit Union Section of the 
Farm Credit Administration. They are 
recognized as the very best sort of clearing 
houses for good ideas worked out in the 
separate credit unions of a locality. After 
all, in spite of marked differences in condi- 
tions of employment between groups in 
which credit unions function, the problems 
confronting officers and committee mem- 
bers are amazingly similar. When one for- 
ward looking treasurer has a happy idea 
and finds that it works the chances are 
that many other treasurers could use it 
also. In the chapter meetings these tested 
brain children can be put on display and 
adopted for new service in other fields if 
practicable. 

And there are a multitude of other ad- 
vantages. The Washington end of the 
credit union movement is glad to lend its 
help to the development of chapters so 
they may reach the highest point of use- 
fulness. Any chapter official, or anyone 
slated to appear on a chapter program, 
who needs information which can best be 
supplied from Washington will be cheer- 
fully accommodated whenever he wishes 
to write in and ask for aid. 

I 

Seanning the list of new Federal credit 
unions still further for March we find the 
names of some old friends sandwiched in 


Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. marches at the head of the proces- 
sion with no than six new Federal] 
credit unions organized among their em- 
ployees—one each in Cincinnati, Pontiae, 
Mich., Gary, Ind., and South Bend, Ind., 
and two in Detroit. But the General 
Electrie Company is close behind. — Its 
employees received five Federal charters 
in March, all for credit unions in separate 
divisions (No. 6, 10, 14, 18 and 22) in 
the company’s establishment in Erie, Pa. 
The teachers through with a new 
Federal credit union among the members 
of that profession in Hall county, Texas, 
another among those of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, a third among the public school 
teachers in Latrobe, Derry, Unity, and 
Ligonier, Pennsylvania, and others at 
Bloomfield, New Jersey; Daytona Beach, 
Florida: Norwich, Connecticut; Madison, 
New Jersey: Torrington, Connecticut; and 
Norfolk, Virginia—not to speak of one 
among the faculty and employees of the 
University of Maine and another among 
those of Carnegie Tech, at Pittsburgh. 
Among the other names on the list we 
notice that of the Pan American Airways, 
at Miami. The great planes of this com- 
pany may yet be the carriers of credit 
union seeds which will fall in the soil of 
another continent and produce a crop of 
incaleulable proportions. 


among a lot of new ones. 


less 


come 


I 

In our interest in watching little credit 
unions grow big. and state leagues expand, 
and Federal and state charters multiply, 
we may occasionally lose sight of the fact 
that secondary and service pri- 
mary. The work which some little credit 
union is doing for its limited membership 
is often as inspiring as that of the biggest 
credit union in the land. 

Down in a mountainous district of 
southwestern North Carolina there is a 
little credit union with only 39 members 
which has been smoothing the path for 
the farmers of its community for ten 
vears. In the North Carolina Credit Union 
League News one of the directors, Miss 
Louise Pitman, tells of some of the things 
it has accomplished. Through it young 
people are being educated, farmers are 
being helped with the financing of their 
crops, houses are being built, and so on— 
not on any large scale but in such a manner 
that the farming people of the neighbor- 
hood know that they have a friend at hand 
to help with their money problems. 

This is “‘grass-roots” service. It is the 
kind of thing for which the credit union 
was originally brought into being. If the 
little credit unions continue to help their 
members and if there are enough of them, 
the eredit union movement in the United 
States will be a grand success whatever 
may happen to the larger organizations. 


size 1s 

















HOOSIER SPRING POETRY 
James Whitcomb Riley 


When ever’thing’s a-goin’ like she’s got-a 


goin’ now, 


The maple-sap a-drippin’, and the buds 


on ever’ bough 
A-sort 0’ reachin’ up’ards all a-trimblin’, 
ever'one, 
Like “bout a million brownie-fists a-shakin’ 
at the sun! 


The children want their shoes off fore 
their breadfast. 

And the Spring 

Is here so good-and-plentys that the old 
hen has to sing! 

When things is goin’ fhis away, w'y, that’s 
the sign, you know, 

That ever’thing’s a-goin’ like we like to 


see her go! 


Oh. ever’ thing’s a-goin’ like we like to see 
her go! 


Old Winter’s up 
dratted frost 


and dusted, with = his 


and snow 


The ice is out the erick ag’in, the freeze is 
out the ground, 


And you'll see faces thawin’ too ef you'll 
jes look around! 


The bluebird’s landin’ home 
glad to git the chance, 


agin, and 


Cause here’s where he belongs at, that’s a 
settled circumstance! 


And him and mister robin now’s a-chunin’ 
for the show. 


Oh, ever’thing’s a-goin’ like we like to see 


her go! 


The sun ain't jes’ p'tendin’ now! The 
ba’m is in the breeze 
The trees ‘Il soon be green as grass, and 


yrass as green as trees; 


The buds is all jes’ eechin’, and the dog- 


wood down the run 


Is bound to bu’st out laughin’ ‘fore another 
week is done; 


The bees is 
blin’ fer 


wakin’, gap’y-like, and fum- 
their buzz, 


A-thinkin , 
that wuz, 


When all the land 


and clover, don't 


ever -wakefuler, of other days 


WuUZz orchard-blooms 


vou 


know 


Oh, ever'thing’s a-goin’ like we like to 
see her go! 
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gf FARMER JOHN TAKES A LOOK 


By Way of Introduction 
, MAUREE SONDAY 
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Hem Der - Drawing by Willis Hart, First Central Credit Union, Madison, Wis 
ong p re adequate for his own credit needs. his own business and by expecting his 
bis wiuee ene Weu if the countrys neighbor to do the same. As soon, how- 
oy 8 om the soil and | ndependence can be ever, as he comes to a realization of the 
(M My M) ed if ‘ Dut cooperate with Nis fact that Ais business is his ne ighbor’s busi- 
e ellow farmer, mght in his own neighbor- ness and that the strong man grows stronge? 
. vod and particular f he w realize the hy helping others then the rural credit union 
i ossibilities of the rural credit union. movement will grow and render the service 
0 The extension of this movement by edu- in his community that it has the potential 
; “ ’ onal campaigns having to do with the capacity to render; and he will grow with 
on @ : | . ind manner of credit union Operation it. In every other phase of human associa- 
, ) ind by perfecting legislation will go further tion the value of cooperative effort had 
toward solving the financial problems of long since been made definitely manifest. 
begs beer i agriculturist that any form of govern- Wealth, we should remember, consists of 
: cg ah ent relief that could be devised things which are made available for human 
, 7 : The farmer for many years preferred to use—not only for the successful farmer but 
“ir we ny of his own domain, believing that for the next farm owner who has met with 

” rave evidence of strength by minding conflicts and discouragement. 


agai: ror vac THE FARMER’S CREDIT UNION 


ore tea] ' this -< . c ~ 
by C.H. LA SELLE, Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
he development of Credit Unions in of an experiment to see whether or not 
nizations the ricultural communities will be the means farmers would take hold of this financial 
e member bor if the farmer obtaining his financial inde- plan. Within two years these Credit 
hueed Tror weericlence when he learns to co-operate in Unions developed a very satisfactory 
on the ur he handling of his finances as well as in rrowth and other counties became inter- 
| the limit ther co-operative organizations for the ested and asked that the State Department 
(per cer ndling of his produets and the purchase set up Credit Unions in their respective 
nization if the necessities that enter into his oper- counties. This was done without any pro- 
lend o tier motion work or sales campaign and the 
thie I Credit Union movement among plan was only started in the counties that 
Evol rmers has only taken hold during the past became interested and asked for their or- 
ut ent and it first introduction in yanization. 
Trial mn ! thre promotion of this plan iain 
1 There are now thirty-two counties in 
‘ ‘ rhe nie Co-operiat e groups has proven . 7 . 
, sags Indiana that have Credit Unions, and the 
‘ e off this development may eventually far : 
average age is about two vears, and we find 
tingnne irpass the growth of Credit Unions in in “ag, 
' each and every one of them are enthusi- 
ti fustmal and mereantile group d . : 
: , , ; fs oe astic about the prospects of their Credit 
( The agmeultural movement was. first : 
nas Union and its financial success, as well as 
experience tarted in Indiana within organized farm- fi . 
baie ; “eal the service in the form of credit extended 
the wor vl ny groups in the ear LOSL, when four 
bo thente ates 
out (‘redit Union were chartered and ” oer MCNOCTS. 
‘ vithu ormed by the Indiana Farm Bureau Co- These Credit Unions have loaned to 
ré (Onoerntive A ociition within the County their farmer members more than $175,- 
| ro Bureau orevunization for the Purpose OOO.00 
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This money has been loaned to farmer 
members for the purchase of seeds, feed, 
fertilizer, farm implements, tractors, and 
other current expenses of the farm. And in 
emergencies which have occurred from 
time to time, the farmer has been able to 
obtain credit without the usurious rate of 





mysterious ‘“‘something’’ which only bank- 
ers have been able to operate or handle. 
Or in other words, it takes time and pa- 
tience and education, but when the farm- 
ers are convinced that they can control 
their finances in the co-operative way as 
well as controlling their crops and live stock 


cap may be overcome by passage of laws 
authorizing Credit Unions to perform these 
requirements. 

While this Credit Union financial -plan 
is practically a pioneer movement in the 
agricultural communities, we believe it has 
wonderful possibilities if the credit_unions 


interest which he would have been com- 
pelled to pay to finance companies when he 
did not have an established bank credit. 

The establishment of Credit Unions in 
connection with organized co-operative 
setup in the respective counties, has been 
of great benefit to the merchandising of 
their stocks on a cash basis, in that, they 
were able to extend credit or loans to the 
farmer and he in turn was able to buy and 
pay cash for his farm purchases. 

In a number of cases, the co-operative 
organization stores have lost sales because 
they could not extend credit and the com- 
petitor was able to grant credit to the 
farmer. This has been taken care of in the 
organization of these Credit Unions. In 
the loans granted so far by the agricultural 
Credit Unions, there has not been any loss 
sustained. 





= 
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We have, of course, encountered prob- 
lems. 

One of the handicaps in the promotion 
and building up of Credit Unions in agri- 
cultural counties, is that the farmer lives 
in the country away from the central office 
of the co-operative store, and is not 
brought in daily contact with the group, 
as in the case in industrial Credit Unions. 

Another obstacle to be overcome in the 
farm group, is the lack of knowledge of 
finance and the assumption that it is a 


Directors Wabash County (Indiana) Farm Bureau Credit Union 


co-operatively, it will develop very rapidly. 

Another objection we have found is that 
the farmer living away from the offices of 
the Credit Union, which are usually in a 
co-operative store, is compelled to drive 
to town in order to withdraw the few dol- 
lars he may need at the farm to pay for 
minor purchases, and wonders why he can- 
not have a checking account in his Credit 
Union as well as other banks. This handi- 


are organized within a farm group, that 
already has a centralized co-operative 
setup of some character, as it is essential 
that this centralized point be a place of 
contact for the whole group. 

We find one of the criticisms we have 
contacted is, that the farmer thinks the 
credit union too small to take care of a 
larger borrower's needs. However, this has 
been overcome in several of the county 








We city fellers take ourselves too seriously 

and we have more or less monopolized the 

| cooperative credit movement too long! In 
Europe most of the cooperative credit soci- 

eties are organizations of farmers. It is only 

in America that the urban credit unions 
predominate. The farm came first in the 


farmers do borrow money from a 
of high rate money lenders. 

The solution of the farmers’ 
in cooperative action. 
of farmers—the 


Variety 


problem is 
Great organizations 
Grange, the Farmers’ 
Union, the Farm Bureau Federation—all | 
appreciate this. There have been innum- 


economic order; I can imagine that Adam 
was created hungry and that’s why the 
Garden of Eden was located in an apple 
orchard; it was full of good things to eat, 
| and I can imagine also that he and Eve, 
after their ejection, were first concerned 
with finding something to eat. To provide 
food is the first essential and farming is of 
much greater importance to all of us than 
a successful industry. In fact we have 
learned from this depression that there can 
be no successful industry at all unless the 
farmer gets for his crops enough money to 
buy a lion’s share of the things industry 
produces. The city feller is lots more de- 
pendent on the country feller than vice 
versa! Occasionally I take a squint at sta- 
tistics; when I do I feel personally about 
as important as a baby flea on an elephant. 
Speaking in round numbers some recent 
figures indicated that there were at the 
time 6,288,648 farms in the United States, 
with almost a billion acres valued at better 
than fifty-seven billion dollars. There were 
at the time three and a half million farm 
owners and something over two and a half 
million tenant farmers. The rural popula- 
tion was some 53,000,000 or so against an 
urban population of about 69,000,000. That 
year farmers raised 317,000,000 bushels of 


potatoes for us hungry city fellers and 
| that’s a lot of potatoes! This one crop was 
worth about $222,000,000. And just how 
well off are our farmers—-the fellers who 


produce the food without which we cannot 





Stay alive. In a entitled, ‘“‘The 


study 
Internal Debts of the United States,’ by 


Evans Clark (The Macmillan 
1933) we note in the Chapter entitled, 
“Farm Mortgage Debts,’ that the then 
mortgage debt on farm properties was about 
8 and ', billion dollars or 25% of the value 
of all farm lands and buildings, or about 
40°; of the value of all mortgaged farms 
This debt doubled between 1910 and 1920 
and in 1933 was 2 and |. times greater than 
in 1910 while land values had dropped an 
average of 20°, below the 1913 level. 
Land mortgage interest then amounted 
to five hundred million dollars annually 
and in 1932 farm taxes were six hundred 
and twenty-nine million, the two consum- 
ing at least a third of the annual gross in- 
come from the farms. Meantime there had 
been a rapid increase in farm mortgage 
foreclosures; in 1932 37°, of the total of 
all farm property transfers were because of 
foreclosure of mortgages or bankruptcy 
These figures have nothing to do with short 
term financing and while the government 
has done and is doing a great deal and 
the gradual resumption of general industrial 
up-swing is doubtless due to the measures 
of the Federal government which increased 
the farmer's income from his operations, 


Company 








erable laws passed by the Federal and the 
State governments to promote and facili- 
tate cooperative organization. This pene- 
tration of the cooperative principle takes 
time; the farmer is essentially an individual- 
ist. Behind that general assertion much of 
the opposition to farm cooperatives has 
taken refuge—the age worn and weary 
argument that because the better way has 


not been tried it never should be tried 
We faced up to that argument in the early 
development of urban credit unions. For 
ten years I wandered in and out of thou- 
sands of industrial units and the burden 
of the song to which T listened day by day 


was: ‘we Americans are too individualistic 
In the month of March 
1936, 183 new credit unions were organized 
and the credit union membership increases 
better than 7,000 a week' are ready 
for rural cooperative credit not only ready 
but we have some samples to show you 
For this issue we turn to Dick LaSelle of 
the Indiana Farm Buream Federation, with 
a preliminary statement by Mauree Sonday 


for cooperation”’ 


sO Wet 


of the same organization They know all 
about the important rural credit) union 


development now emerging from the experi- 
mental stage in the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation and we add for good measure 
an article by A. J. George 
the very successful Buchanan Farmers 
Credit Union. This is but a beginning 
these articles simply open the discussion 
Eprror's Nort 


who manages 
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Slowly he is coming to a sense 


("re no ‘ 0 ul ( money 
‘ ( ive accumulated of i value of co-operative action; as | 
; er { ‘ oO ‘ re of loa ive noted the process ealls for patience 
' SS] MM) to SPL OOO nd above all else for education for, build- 
ng up in the farmer a conviction that he 
: ie S ean solve his own credit problems and 
. Thee ereor mia . hnanee his own affairs. Believing that 
erence heh e money and secur- there will be eventually more rural than 
. : : ‘ sound b Irban eredit) unions in the | nited States 
. . . . . mounts at . once the farmer gets this essential self con- 
‘ + edit dence I feel that our pioneering in Indi- 
‘ . ition oO e farmer within hi una may prove in the end to have consti- 
eeping HI frecdon lo b 0? tuted a major national service to the co- 
en ; operative eredit movement. 
THESE FARMERS DID IT 
A. J. GEORGE, Treasurer Buchanan Farmer's Credit Unior 

e Nhiel State Farm Bureau ‘ hares and deposits to 3548.20. Certainly 
rie erester ! ral eredit unions fron There was no opportunity during this 

ri ‘ on oft the Noble County eriod to make hig mistakes. 
| Bureau Cre on of Albion, In- \fter feeling our way along carefully 
Ihe mmediately encouraged the during these first formative months, we 
Bon , Department of the Michigar hegan a little promotional work. When the 
State College to make an investigation seven dollars interest dividend was paid 
. I hire ¢ epo of tl nvestigatior to our (‘o-op stockholders in January of 
‘ 0 ‘ ere onnected with the 1933. we issued two checks. One of the 
Bu ("o- | of Buecehanar cheeks was for exactly five dollars and was 


delivered to its owner accompanied by a 


Nhiel arcil Tverd rie ritere Teal We ienrned 


of the Credit nial National Extensio. suggestion that it could be put to no better 

Burenu nd immediately communicated ise than the purchase of a share of credit 
I ‘ We ere so enthused by Imion stoek, 

‘ ! Ope held ou to us b We be vain to tind consicde rauble interest 


( inseltts ( le Farmers were 


the 


ities 


veloping In our actiy 


this time receiving about smallest 


neome ever experienced, li seems that the 


. ) 
riore orely oppressed anu group ot people 


hie pore milling they are far 


Money 
most lacking and money was the thing we 
Qur 

numerous 


CO- 


Was the item that Was 


operate, 


were talking about. requests for iIn- 


formation beeame so that we 
sheet setting forth 


facts 


mineographed a some 
of the fundamental our 
credit union, This embodied the object of 


for 


concerning 


our organization, requirements mem- 





iM rship, the kind of deposits possible, our 
rules governing loans, the list of our ofticers 
the date of our annual meet- 


ind directors: 


| il i ‘ ‘) 

Filene that we immediatelv called our ng and qualification of voters, compensa- 
oun tovethe o nitial meeting. This tion of committeemen, the interest rate 
meeting resulted in the organization of the Imitation, the borrowing limit of officers, 
Buchanan Farmers Credit Union. We re and the method of determining dividends. 
sived o er on August 12. 1932 These sheets were put in the hands of each 

ra _ ass S onsisted of ou nquirer. 
( oO; eve directo our County Ag At this period, we were also confronted 
cultural Agent. and elf This made ith the necessity of having some kind of 
‘ of nine member who immediately checking svstem. We arranged our with- 
ested the 1 ent sum of forty-tive drawal slips so that our members might 
ollar ssue them to a third party who in turn 
I t ‘} cing almost mut could come to the credit union office and 
mitt é the fee wy that we had cre- receive the eash. These were bound in 
ed at round which a real finaneia small booklets and each member who 
! on ¢o be built We had beet availed himself of their use was charged 
| ed 0 ! tf wit omething that we the cost of printing and binding. We were 
ould do, the I this reason, we required by our banking department to 
eld no promotionni: meeti and hande keep the member's pass hooks in our Co-op 
it > tot oOo We fe vith tl rhe office so that thes could be presented and 
re f | re to handle we wanted to posted when withdrawals were made. This 
to ‘ ul nto \\ satistied the demand for a local exchange of 
kre ! ould be inevitable funds. We also seeured the agency for the 
Wi inted to get tl part of our gro sale of American Express Company money 
eut of o em before it would be po orders and travellers cheques. “This last 
le for to be ou We found that a activity was very largely patronized until 
the close of 1932. we l on neredase our first report to the State Bank Examiner 
membership to eighteen and our tot was made. He ordered its discontinuance. 





He ruled that the State law definitely spec- 
ified the powers granted to credit unions. 
Issuing money orders was not one of these 
powers, therefore, it was illegal. 

At the this 
found that our membership had increased 
from 9 to 31 and that our $45.00 worth of 
assets had grown to $5,344.74. We had 
loaned out only $957.00 of this money as 
exchange 


our 


close of vear 1933). we 


we were maintaining a 


and 


money 
check for 
It might be well to state here that 
the only two banks in our town of some 
3.500 had closed in Nov. 1931. The few 
people left with money to deposit, and who 
felt banking facilities indispensable, opened 
accounts in a bank in a nearby city. This 
bank in due time failed also, making a new 
incission right over an old wound, which 
was indeed painful. We therefore 
performing many of functions of an ordi- 
nary bank. In July of 1934, a state bank 
moved into Buchanan and we discontinued 


cashing service com- 


munity. 


were 





Directors Buchanan Farmers Credit Union 


l 


he money exchange, ete.,. 


+ 


and anticipated 

very drastie drop in our deposits. In 
this we were happily disappointed and at 
the close of this vear we found that our 


assets had increased to 87,831.29. 


during these intervening 
months has been gradual and consistent. 
On Mareh 27, 1936, we had 140 members 
with $14,262.40 in $4,943.94 in 
$8,943.33 in $10,- 


being loaned out to 


Our growth 


assets, 


shares and deposits, 


545.26 of this money 


72 borrowers. 


Our growth has not been at all phenomi- 
nal. It has been built up largely through 
its own initiative which we believe means 
permanence, It was organized around our 
farmers which is a highly 
respected organization. 


co-operative, 


and prosperous 


Our regular 3°; dividend on deposits and 
5°> dividend on shares has been made 
possible largely by the fact that a con- 


siderable amount of the expense of the 
Credit Union has been borne by the Co- 
The Co-ops feels however, that it 
The Credit Union 
has financed considerable machinery and 
has made possible the collection of many 
old accounts. Thus we feel that the two 
institutions have mutually 
ficial, the other. Our directors 
stand high in this community and have the 
respect and confidence of the people. 
Our first loan was made to a very 
serving widow lady who had been forced to 
mortgage fourteen head of fine registered 
milk cows to $250.00 loan and 
interest 


Ops. 


has been well repaid. 


been bene- 


one to 


de- 


secure a 


was then required to pay 315° 
per month. 

We have made a demonstration that the 
rural credit union is practical. 
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NEXT! THE CHAPTER 


E call this the Heart of the Credit 
Union. 

What are the two strong right arms of 
the credit union movement? 

The Credit Union National Association 
(CUNA) which ineludes within its poten- 
tial scope all credit unions, Federal and 
State, and the Chapters of credit unions. 
The BripnGe the of the 
union movement. 

We have discussed various aspects of 
the State League, the Federal Credit 
Union Section and the National Associa- 
tion. You know about the CUNA Mutual 
Society (borrowers protection insurance 
the CUNA Supply Cooperative, which 
handles bookkeeping forms. By the May 
issue we hope to have the central pur- 
chasing agency organized and operating. 


We have 


is voice eredit 


sure talked you almost deaf, 
dumb and blind about the BrinpGe! 
You know how to eontact the State 


Leagues. 


Why a Chapter? 


The next important subject for discus- 
sion, therefore, is the Chapter. 

First-—what is it? 

It is a meeting with fair regularity of 
the credit unions in a given area for social 
purposes and for mutual instruction. If 
you would believe the mail which comes 
to Raiffeisen House and what it discloses, 
you would appreciate that there is right 
now more interest in chapter organiza- 
tion than in any other part of the whole 
credit union program. 

I think the reason is this. The State 
League has certain very definite functions 
to perform, but mutual, frequent contact 
is obviously not one of them. The State 


League meeting comes annually—it lasts 
a day. It is a delegates meeting. It is 
crowded with business. However well 


attended only a relatively few credit union 
There is little time 
for topie discussion and less time for social 


people ean be there. 


contact. 

On the other hand the Chapter is the 
normal place both for frequent meetings 
for educational and for social purposes. 


How Many Required? 


I have often 
credit unions should exist In a given spot 


been asked how many 


(?redit Union 
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The C}Ceart 


of the 


In this section you will find those items 
which are designed to assist in credit 
union organization and operation and 
the promotion of our common cause. 


RAIFFEISEN HOUS 
MADISON,WISCONSIN 
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to warrant chapter organization. 


I always answer you may not 


agree with me ‘Two or more’. If there 


: are two credit unions in my vicinity and 
, * . 
some Of the members from the two will 
meet monthly I guarantee they will be 
; both helped by the meeting. Besides thes 
will almost inevitably get ambitious and 
go out and get some more credit unions 
so as not to he lonesome’ 
The Works of the Chapter Committee 
[ Now this chapter business has been 


coming along like Topsey in Uncle Tom’s 
eabin. “It just grew’ and it had littl 
direction and no Mother to guide it. So 
we organized a Chapter Committee con- 
sisting of some of the managers of success- 
ful chapters. This Committee worked on 
a plan and reported to the February meet- 
ing of the National Board. The Committee 
was continued with instructions to go 
ahead complete its work, recommerid a 
We had 
another informal meeting at the Illinois 
League meeting with such chapter leaders 
as Mr. Christie of the Kansas - City, 
Missouri Chapter, Mr. Leach of the St. 
Louis Chapter, Ralph Long of the Central 
Illinois Chapter, Ben Hillebrandt, Charley 
Hyland, Cliff Skorstad, Claude Orchard 
and many others who are vitally interested 
in this matter there. We had two wonder- 


plan and put it into operation. 


ful sessions, every minute of them crammed 


with constructive effort. Then we re- 
drafted the by -laws fora chapter as herein 
reproduced. CUNA went a long step 


further and made arrangements with Mr. 
Christie to assist chapters to organize on 
this basis. He is, as I[ write, holding 
chapter meetings in Pennsylvania and if 


you are interested in local Chapter organi- 
zation CUNA can now offer you (a) a 
rood basic plan and by a well trained 


man to help you establish a chapter in 


accordance with its provisions, This is 
possibly the greatest service we have had 
to offer to date We shall also reprint 
from this issue this plan in leaflet form 
for free distribution to any eredit unions 
desiring a copy 

Good Points of the Plan Proposed 
So—let’s read the plan over. First may 

| point out some of the good sense in it? 
| 1/] eredit unions within a given 
area are welcome to membership whether 
they belong to the State League or not 
rut the oting membe rship eontined to 
‘ ‘ unior n the League as the 
(‘hapte ire part of the League Thi 
ve i ‘ ere t niol L chance oO come 
nand find o nat it il about, taking 
full pa ’ , aad whatever the 
ite oO eague affiliation We believe 

hat no credit union in its right mind w 
tay out of the League long after it has 
ensed the lue of cooperation in its 


i so every credit union Is welcome 
2 We stre the The re 


should be nothing hit or miss. Those who 


program. 


come to achapter meeting should get some- 
thing very definite out of it The discus- 
sion programs should be prepared in ad- 
vance and it should be the effort of every 
meeting to give all who attend it a reason 
for coming to the next meeting. 
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3) Finaneing is not important. The 
expense should be small and the suecess- 
ful chapters have had small dues and 
carried on parties for the most part to 
raise the bulk of what small amounts of 
money they need. 


1) The Chapter should be a source of 
information about the League and the 
National Association; all that credit unions 
need to want affiliation in state and na- 
tional organization is reliable information 
as what the state and national organiza- 


tions are doing. 


5) The plan involves an attractive 
insignia of the credit union—a button hole 
badge which will enable credit union men 
and women over all this great country to 
realize, when meeting each other where- 
ever they meet (and we are over a million 
strong) to know each other. These badges 
will not be ready for a month and will be 
distributed at cost (and it will be very 
small) to all eredit union members 
affiliated in chapters. That will help to 
inspire chapter organization where there 
are no chapters. 


You will find lots of good sense in these 
Look them over. And then 
when you are ready for a Chapter—let 
us know. 


by-laws. 


This is the Recommended Approved Plan of 
Chapter Organization 
CONSTITUTION 
Preamble 


The credit union movement belongs to the 
credit unions, all of which are motivated by the 






same principles and perform the same service 
inder whatever law they may be organized, 
To operate efficiently they are united in State 
Leagues and the Leagues in a National Asso- 
clation and this Chapter is an integral part of 
the credit union movement as so organized. We 
recognize the value of cooperative effort—of 
mutual instruction—-of social contact This 
Chapter is therefore established to make pos- 
sible more efficient coordination within the 
credit unlon movement 


Definition 
In this Constitution and in these By-laws 
‘league’ shall mean the central organization of 
credit unions in the state, if any, afflliated with 
the Credit Union National Association 


ARTICLE I 
Its Purpose and Composition 
Section 1. This Chapter exists for the 
perfection, the protection and the promotion 
of the Credit Union Movement within the 
United States of America and it operates 
within the area hereinafter indicated 


ARTICLE II 

Its Government and Financial Support 

Section 1. This Chapter is Governed by 
a Board of Governors, chosen as hereinafter 
indicated, which said Board shall choose from 
its own members a President, a Vice-President, 
a Secretary and a Treasurer. This chapter 
shall be supported in the way and manner 
indicated in its By-laws. 


ArTICLE III 
Amendments 
SEcTION l. This Constitution may be 
amended in the way and manner provided 
for amendments of its By-laws. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I 
Membership 
Section l. The geographical area of this 
Chapter shall be defined as follows 


All credit unions (whether organized under 
State or Federal Laws) within said area shall 
be eligible to membership. 

Section 2. The membership shall consist 
of the credit unions within said area which 
organize the Chapter together with those 
credit unions which subsequently join it 


Section 3. Inany state whereinthere is a 


League any three credit unions which are 
members of the League may organize a Chapter 
of the League if there is no such Chapter 
already serving the Chapter area. In any 
































State within which there is no League it 
shall be the duty of the Credit Union Nationa! 
Association, on application, to cooperate with 
any three or more credit unions within the 
Chapter area to organize a Chapter which 
shall be organized in conformity with these 
by-laws except that all credit unions within 
such area shall be eligible to representation 
on the Board of Governors, and there shall 
be no associate members. 


Section 4. Within thirty days of the organi 
zation of the Chapter the Secretary thereof 
shall send to all credit unions within said 
area, an invitation to affiliate with the Chapter 
either as Active or as Associate members 
together with an application blank. Such 
credit unions as affiliate as have membership 
in said Lieague shall constitute the voting 
members of the Chapter. Such credit unions 
as are not affiliated with the League may be 
affiliated as Associate Chapter members, with 
the full privileges of discussion and of par- 
ticipating in all Chapter activities, but without 
power to vote. 

Section 5. At the first meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the Chapter as herein- 
after provided, all applying members shall 
be admitted to membership as Active or as 
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Associate members. Thereupon the Secre- 
tary shall notify such credit union of its elec- 
tion; if said credit union is a member of the 
League it shall be requested to elect to the 
chapter two Governors to the Board of Gov- 
ernors and notify the Secretary of the names 
and addresses of the Governors elect. If 
said credit union is not affiliated with the 
League it shall be requested to elect two rep- 
resentatives to chapter meetings who shall 
exercise for the credit union the powers of 
an Associate member. 


ARTICLE IT 
Government 

Section 1. This Chapter shall be governed 
by a Board of Governors consisting of two 
governors elected from each Active member 
credit union to serve until the next annual 
meeting of the credit union when successors 
shall be chosen. At their first meeting they 
shall be sworn in in the way and manner indi- 
cated in the Chapter Routine. 

Section 2. The Board of Governors shall 
elect at their first meeting to serve until the 
next annual meeting a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary and a Treasurer who 
together with member(s) of the Execu- 
tive Committee elected at large by and from 
the Board shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. The President shall preside over all 
meetings and shall, in the way and manner 
outlined by the Executive Committe, manage 
the affairs of the Chapter. The Vice-President 
shall assume all duties of the President in his 
absence. The Secretary shall keep all the 
Chapter records. The Treasurer shall be the 
custodian of Chapter funds; he shall report 
relative thereto at each meeting and _ shall 
make all collections and disbursements on 
vote of the Board. He shall be bonded if and 





when the Board of Governors deems such 
action necessary 

Secrion 3. The Executive Committee shall 
have general control and management of the 
affairs of the Chapter. 

Srecrion 4. The Board of Governors shall 
elect at their first meeting and at each annual 
meeting thereafter such representation § to 
State League meetings as the By-laws of the 
League may provide and, in any event, at 
least two delegates to represent it at League 
meetings 

SreTion 5. It shall be the further duty of each 
Governor to bring to each meeting a minimum 
of one member of his own credit union. 

SECTION 6 Within two weeks after the 
annual meeting there shall be appointed to 
serve for the ensuing year three standing 
committees—to be composed of four members 
and the chairman herein designated. 

Committee on Welfare of the Credit Union 

National Association Vice-President, 

Chairman. ) 

Committee on Welfare of the League, if any. 

Secretary, Chairman.) 

Committee on Credit Union Expansion 

(Treasurer, Chairman.) 

The first named committee shall devote its 
activities to the promotion of the welfare of 
the Credit Union National Association, coop- 
erating in every way with the Association. 


4 4 
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The names and addresses of this Committee 
shall be sent within one week of its appoint- 
ment to the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The second committee shall in a similar 
fashion cooperate with the League, and its 
personnel shall be filed with the League office, 
within one week of its appointment. 

The third committee shall have to do with 
(1) organizing new credit unions within the 
chapter area and (2) assisting these new 
credit unions through the chapter as to prob- 
lems having to do with their efficient operation 
It shall be particularly the duiy of this com- 
mittee to cooperate with the Chapter Presi- 
dent in the active affiliation of all new credit 
unions with the Chapter and to cooperate 
efficiently with the League, and National 
Association and the Credit Union Section of 
the Farm Credit Administration in all under- 
takings having to do with the organization 
of new credit unions. 


ARTICLE III 
Finances 


SecrTion 1. This Chapter shall be financed 
in the way and manner determined at each 
annual meeting for the ensuing year, except 
that at the meeting following the organization 
meeting the matter of financing the chapter 
until the next annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined. The Executive Committee shall report 
annually as to expenditures for the completed 
vear. 

Section 2. So far as practicable all chapter 
meetings shall be held in rotation as guests 
of member credit unions which have avail- 


~ 


able for use by the chapter adequate meeting 
places without rental, the place of meeting 
to be determined at each meeting for the 
ensuing meeting. 

Secrion 3. The funds of the chapter shall 
be safeguarded in the way and manner deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee. 


ArticLte LV 


Conformity with State League Operation 
Secrion 1. This Chapter, as an integral 
part of the ; League 
shall operate in accordance with such operat- 
ing principles as may be established from time 
to time relative to the operation of Chapters 
by said League. 


ARTICLE V 
Individual and Honorary Member 
SreeTi1on Ll. In addition to Active and Asso- 
ciate members of this Chapter as provided in 
Article I hereof the Board of Governors may 
admit individuals to membership in such way 
and manner as said Board may from time to 
time determine and honorary members from 
within or without the credit union member- 
ship in recognition of services rendered to the 
credit union movement. Individual and 
honorary members shall have the right of 
participation in discussion but no right to 
vote 
ARTICLE VI 
Program 
Section 1. The program of the chapter 
shall be in charge of one member of the Execu- 





tive Committee and two members of the 
Chapter chosen at each meeting by the Presi- 
dent to have full responsibility for the pro- 
gram for the next meeting 

SecTion 2. Within one week of the previous 
meeting this Committee shall meet and plan 
in detail the program for the next meeting 
They shall assign such program to whomever 
they may choose and shall notify forthwith 
in writing the persons so chosen of their part 
in the program for the next meeting and at 
the same time shall notify the Secretary of 
the details of the program. Programs shall 
be limited to subjects having to do with credit 
union operation, supervision, organization, and 
promotion and allied subjects which have to 
do with the welfare of the individual credit 
union, this Chapter, the State League, the 
National Association and their direct affiliates 

SecTION 3. All meetings shall be conducted 
in substantial conformity with the program 
schedule attached to these by-laws 

SecTion 4. Visitors shall be given the privi- 
lege of full participation in the meeting without 
vote, except that they shall be limited to 
discussion of the approved program of any 
given meeting. 


Artic.e VII 
Meetings 

SECTION 1 The annual meeting of the 
chapter shall be held at the time and place 
indicated (at least two months prior thereto 
by the Executive Committee and within the 
month prior to the annual meeting of the 
League. Notices of all meetings shall be sent 
by the Secretary to all Active and Associate 
member credit unions including all credit 
unions of record organized since the previous 
meeting at least one week prior to the date of 
the meeting together with a brief description 
of the program or other subject matter of the 
meeting. The annual meeting shall take the 
form of a credit union mass meeting within 
the chapter area. Notices of all meetings 
shall also be sent to the Managing Directors 
of the League and of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. 

SECTION 2. Between the months of Sep 
tember and May of each year there shall be 
monthly meetings on the 
of each month at seven-thirty P.M. at the 
place determined by the Board of Governors 
at the meeting preceding. \ vote shall be 
taken at the May meeting and by a four- 
fifths’ vote of those present additional meetings 
may be scheduled between the months of May 
and September. At all meetings a majority 
vote of the Governors present shall be bind- 
ing, if a quorum is present 4 quorum shall 
consist of one-third of the Board of Governors 
It shall require a vote of two-thirds of a quorum 
of the Governors, to approve any expenditure 
of money in excess of twenty-five dollars. 

Section 3. The officers of the Credit Union 
National Association and the officers of the 

peeee League shall be 
entitled to participate in the Chapter meet- 
ings without vote 

SecTION 4. Special meetings may be called 
by the President and shall be called upon 
request of any ten members of the Board of 
crovernors 
Meetings of the Executive 
Committee may be called by the President 
and shall be called upon the request of any 
three members of the Committee. A majority 
of the Executive Committee shall constitute 
a quorum, 

Section 6. Each member of the Board of 
Governors shall have but one vote and there 
shall be no voting by proxy 


SECTION 5 


ArricLe VIII 
{me ndme nla 
SECTION 1 This Constitution and these 
By-Laws may be amended at any regular 
meeting by three-fourths’ vote of a majJority 
of the Board of Governors if notice of the 
proposed amendment has been given to every 
active member Credit Union in writing at 
least thirty days prior ta the meeting at which 
it is to be acted upon 


Here is a recommended Order of Chap- 


ter Business. 
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Chapter Meeting Routine 


Meeting called to order by the President. 
calls the roll or has had the 
and the attendance 


secretary 


members ruests 


sign 
register. 

Secretary reads the_minutes_of the last 
meeting. 

Treasurer's report. 


Standing Committees’ reports. 


Introduction of guests. 


Oath to new members by President: 


You have been elected to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of this Chapter. It is your duty to assist 
in the Conduct of its affairs in accordance with 
ind at all times to give your sincere 
support to the credit union movement, to be 
iccomplished by the faithful conduct of your 
credit union in accordance with the law and the 
highest credit union operating principles—by 
loyalty to the State League if there be one in 
this State and by equally loyal cooperation in 
the organization of a League if none exists—bs 
sincere and earnest cooperation in the develop 
ment in service of the Credit Union National 
Association May we all, by this association be 
mutually benetited and above all be 
to our common credit union brotherhood 


its by-laws 


of service 


Unfinished Business. 
New 


Program. 


Business. 


Discussion 


(Adjournment 


General Suggestions for Efficient 
Chapter Management 


Veeting Place. \st plan. Arrange for 
a Credit Union to act as host to a meeting 
in their place of business. At the next 
meeting another Credit Union may act 
as host and so on around the roster. This 
system will bring out a large attendance 
from the Credit Union acting as host and 
in the course of a year will reach a large 
number of people, or 

2nd plan. Meet somewhere for dinner 
preferably a place at which you can eat 
care to) and 
you can hold your meeting immediately 
following the dinner. This promotes a 
hour giving 2 fine opportunity to 
better acquainted, and 
vou quite generally to get a free meeting 


inexpensively (as many as 


social 
become enables 
place. 

Identification Buttons. A badge or button 
the member, giving his name 
and Credit Union affiliation, helps to break 
furthers acquaintanceship. 
Have the buttons arranged in alphabetical 
order on a table at the door and give them 
to the members as they enter the meeting. 
\fter the meeting they will take them off 
and leave with the one in charge of buttons 
so that will be available for the next 


worn by 


the ice and 


thes 

meeting. 
Blackboard 

possible 
(uestior 


Use a blackboard whenever 


tefore the meeting hand to 
two or three of the members questions on 
If the meet- 
ng should begin to drag have one of these 
start the 
ion again by asking a question and then 


the subjeet being discussed. 


members instructed to discus- 
the meeting will progress along the planned 
program 

Have a definite closing 
the 


= close the meeting 


PP on pl Clo nad. 
time for bringing 
ind 


meeting to an end 


alway at this time 
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lilendance. An attendance representing 
both the old and new Credit Unions is 
very desirable. The newer member has 
always a list of questions about the cor- 
rect procedure to follow while the older 
member usually has the correct answer, 
the combination of the two give the meet- 
ing balance. 

Finances. A system of low dues may not 
produce enough funds for a Chapter to 
operate efficiently. A chapter’s expenses 
should be kept to a minimum. 

Social. An annual party, including a 
dance, and bacon wheel give the 
necessary social activity a Chapter needs. 
A well managed party with an admission 
of not more than 25 cents will build up 
the treasury. 

A mid-summer pienic or outing will 
hold interest during the summer months. 

Organization Committee. An organized 
plan for having members organize new 
Credit Unions will benefit the Chapter by 
bringing in new blood. Set a goal for the 
year, then go to work and top your goal. 

General Each meeting 
should end in a general discussion cover- 
ing any question relative to Credit Union 
work. Thirty minutes is enough time to 
allow for this part of the program. 


cards 


Discussion. 


More Supplementary Suggestions 


The following additional supplementary 
suggestions are offered by the Manager 
of a particularly successful chapter: 

(1) Meeting notices should be mailed 
regularly. We have always mailed notices 
on the Saturday preceding the meeting 
on the Friday of the next week. This 
places the notice in the hands of each 
member credit union on Monday morn- 
ing of the week in which the meeting is 
to be held. We emphasize regularity in 
this matter. 

(2) The meeting notice should not be 
by post card. It should take the form of 
at least one full page of letter size mailed 
in an envelope. While this requires a 
little more work a notice of this sort per- 
mits a brief reference to the attendance 
and high spots of the previous meeting, 
possibly some reference to the new credit 
unions organized during the month and 
special comment On matters of interest 
proposed for the coming week. Such a 
notice attracts much greater interest than 
a post card, 

(3) The president or some other officer 
should bring regularly to each meeting, 
either directly or by discussion designed 
for that purpose, the advantages of mem- 
bership in the Chapter, the State League, 
and the National Association. The Chap- 
ter president should, as far as possible, 
maintain intimate contact with the State 
and National Associations and report to 
his members regularly on their activities. 

+) It is well each 
meeting briefly a report on the new credit 
unions organized since the previous meet- 
ing and review a list of prospects and 
new prospects made each month. By 
reporting on the prospects openly we have 
found a number of our members have 
been able to assist in organization work. 

Finally here is a stunt which tremen- 
dously interested the Kansas City Chapter. 


also to diseuss at 





An Interesting Stunt 


One evening when they were discussing 
the Credit Committee a blackboard was 
provided and, as in this illustration, a 
ease (which happens to be a real case) 
was put on the blackboard; then those 
present organized themselves as a Credit 
Committee and the debate on whether 
this loan should be granted waxed so 
fast and furious that the President had a 
great deal of difficulty convincing the 
brethren that they should go home at 
the regular time of adjournment, 10 P. M., 
and only succeeded in doing so by promis- 
ing to take the matter up again at the 
next meeting. We tried the same stunt 
in Madison and it worked equally well. 
And there are hundreds of enlightening 
variations of this problem. In the May 
issue we shall suggest a whole series of 
programs for twelve meetings, realizing 
that almost any local Chapter Committee 
ean make a better one. And we shall 
then also go into the social aspects of 
chapter work. 


Suggestions Wanted 


Meantime—give us your suggestions. 
Tell us what your own Chapter is doing 
Believe me when I tell you that this is 
the subject of maximum interest to the 
credit union membership as judged by the 
Raiffeisen House mail. 

Let’s make the Chapters the strong right 
arm of the credit union movement! 


I 


“Cuna Helps Oregon 
Beat a Tax 


« 








ORZGON CREDIT UNION LZAGIZ 
211 Post Office Building 
Portlend, Oregon 


apr 2nd, 1934 
Vr. Poy *. Serzengres 
Naneging Director 
credit Union Netional soc letios 
Medison, Tisconsin 


ear Mr. Bergengres 





I wish to agein express the than f our 
State League, and my own personal thanks for your mao 
ations regirding our problens. 
ere r 
—_ , 
c 2 
- . « 
Ct . i \ or. a 
( “ager lehranr, 
anaging Director 
Teron a ’ 














This letter tells an interesting story 
with a definite moral. The Credit Union 
National Association is a great insuranee 
policy for all eredit unions. 
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Our Experience with Savings Banks 
Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 3) 


Of this amount it is possible to ac- 
count for the agent's commission as 
follows: 


20 times the Ist weekly 


premium $16.00 

10% of all premiums col- 
lected & 32 
$24 .32 


29.23¢, of all premiums 
collected : $24 .32 
thus leaving to be accounted for by 
other overhead costs which are present 
in the industrial policy system but 
which are not present in the savings 
bank insurance system..... ere 


It may possibly be considered unfair 
by some not to give a straight life com- 
parison at the same age, so I show below 
a comparison of $250 straight life insur- 
ance, age 25 at entry with two years’ 
experience based on 1935 premium rates 
and dividends. 

Industrial 

Policy 


Sarings Bani 
Life Insurance 
Net payment during 2 
IG as S @.ge $14.66 
Guaranteed cash value if 
policy {is surrendered at 
end of 2nd year......... 3.63 none 
Net cost during 2 years $ 3.15 
From which it is clear that the 
policyholder has paid more than four 
times as much for his $250 protection 
for two years on the industrial policy as 
it would have cost him in the Sav- 


$14.66 


ings Banks. The exact difference in 

dollars and cents is $11.51 
Of this amount it is possible to account for 

the agents commission as follows 

20 times the weekly pre- 


mium $ 2.80 

10°, of all premiums col- 
lected 1.46 
$ 4.26 


20.23% of premiums paid) . $4 .26 


thus leaving to be accounted for by 
other overhead costs not present in the 
savings bank insurance $ 7.25 


I have been asked to answer the ques- 
tion, “How important to the average 
family is the amount of money paid out 
for industrial insurance?’ It has been 
said that life insurance for people who are 
working for a wage is a necessity. The 
buying of insurance to protect the de- 
pendents of the working man should be 
looked upon the same as the purchasing 
of any necessity, not because they can 
afford it or for the reason that it is an 
easy matter to pay the premium, but that 
it is necessary to make some provision 
for the care of their dependents if their 
earning power were cut off, or as a means 
for saving against old age dependency if 
they live. Doesn't this show how impor- 
tant the money paid out for insurance is 
to the average family? 

If a family is paying $2.00 a week for 
something that is worth $1.00 or less, it is 
serious economic loss, reaching far beyond 
that individual. 


‘How much actual money per week is 
paid for industrial collector insurance by 
the average family?" Since starting the 
work with savings bank insurance we 
have made numerous estimates as to the 
amount of industrial collector insurance 
premium expended by our members. The 
first estimate was that they were probably 
spending in the neighborhood of $30,000 
a year. As the work has progressed and 
our information developed accordingly, we 
are of the opinion that it is in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000 to $60,000 annually. 
The average family will carry from one 
to two dollars in weekly premium of this 
insurance, but there are many more fam- 
ilies paving from two to three dollars and 
above than there are with 
miums of under $1.00. 


weekly pre- 


The present amount of annual premium 
paid by our members for savings bank 
insurance is about $18,000. This shows 
that our Credit Union is materially upset- 
ting industrial collector insurance. 


Our Credit Union feels confident that 
we have just started the work of educat- 
ing Our members as to insurance values, 
as is borne out by the fact that we are 
having continual requests from members 
for advice and for applications for savings 
bank insurance. We are looking at the 
whole thing not from a welfare viewpoint 
but as an economic problem, which | 
think accounts for what progress we have 
made. 
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MORE ABOUT YOU AND A BUDGET 


by GEORGE F. FELLER 


Phe preliminar budget article Maret 
bi if hy ked up a lot if interest! We were 
flooded with lett They indicate that the busi 
me of financing the home is getting to be some- 

oft general concert ii iman society h is 
ong been interested in the division of wealth 
ind there has been a struggle, now centuries 


old, to bring about a more even division of the 
results of the combination of capital and labor 


This struggle has concerned itself mostly with 


of labor and wages. During the depression 
we have all been obliged to make readjustments 
there isn't much need for a budget when a 
family is living on government relief becaus« 

ster necessities f keeping alive take 
the money wt can got invway 


We have learned one lesson which will change 


most ot our ever day family economic think 
nw that while what we earn is important 
ha } ir i 
\ mom structure dedicated to 
ma m | )) ip Io thie i rite VOrKe to 
{ it baAN I l of his — vould 
i yt omat ’ SUTISt ss vars 
I I permal prosp t 
( ory l r l’r lent rf thre \linnesota 
1 { Leu I nT the ) stand te 
hit pio in tl held Hi nas cive 
\ | ’ fw produced 
t ind tt t ( | The Child 
ma Nilo {Ww | ppear inan¢ | 
l tr oT I tt ! 
j ' " my i he ma 
ik i l lt prea ot hi ‘ 1 
1 prograt He has worked out for us 
rr f , bud t ‘ ct ‘il i >t 
prod j prot j } Aln ~ 
We plan t ta budget bus 
l mporta I ' 


[' my opinion that the Credit Unior 
Pict iveryv important part n bringing 


to the attention of if members Ore 
mplitied form of a budget plan whereb 
tnev ent mporove their economic posto! 
ie fi Throug! th medium one can get a 
cotprenet ‘ pieture Thue eourse that 
Orie pur ine 1 OuUrpoOse ind ob lectives 
ina thre roui in tite one Iriving for The 
purpose ‘ t! Dilivet oO enatbtl thre 
Tal t i ! i ony oOo nead te 
decide how t wishes to use the income 
vil Liple 1 ‘ dom may ibie To mike 
{ for i ( ‘ 1 onl ! ! i eal \ pla 
prop ‘ Ke ’ ! ount ‘ ire 
Vise expe liture tha peo a) na 
tio «ain pena witho ith I" hie 
fam! id et hould De! ule Nile ina 
husband tovether, a enior partner or bt 
other head of Pamal Cider ehuldret 
ould tn ttie«] inte OUuTISe i mine 
wirtner The large ter of rent, food 
thing inal iVink Are first considered 
‘ cnttve newmeiy ! dletu frocod boud 
"“} rik mw rid) triisee ited) i) 
em Tretia rt i thre tele to contr 
‘ ! re ! leit ’ ‘ r 
tl i t) \ «1 t ) | =i) 
a i ‘ ! l¢ mien ‘ 
' 
‘ i elu ) 
‘ rt] () Ket ‘? tetbcdyre 
i ‘ ‘ ! ‘ " 
| ‘ t Thre 
im ] ‘ trie of 
i yw ‘ i i ecorce Dut ( 
unily, for ehildret t mple budget and 
vecount nouid be req lired kor the eX\- 


penditure under each of the headings, some 
member of the family is responsible. In 
the average family, the wife controls the 
spending under most of the headings, and 
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it is her part not only to keep the ac- 
counts carefully, but also to use the money 
wisely as possible. It is difficult to pre- 
scribe a form that is best suited for all of 
us. Since unexpected expenses may occur 
at any time, readjustment of the budget 
plan must often be made. If one heading 
calls for more money, another. or others 
must have less, and which shall lose must 
be considered. The budget should never 
be looked on as an iron-bound restriction 
of expenditure, but rather as a plan that 
can at any moment be changed to fit 
ehanging needs. 

One important purpose of the budget is 
to secure regular savings (of the amount 
possible to the family) which are difficult 
to make if the income is not carefully ap- 
portioned. The credit union plays a very 
important part in having its members save 
regularly in shares, for it Is conveniently 
located and easily accessible to all members. 
The eredit union deposit fund should be 
used for an emergency fund or for funds 
for special purposes of the near future. 
The budget makers study savings and 
investments, with the purpose to he 
served by each; whether the home shall be 
owned or rented; whether the family 
should make investments on which they 
can realize quickly in case of need, or may 
choose long-time investments to produce 
in old age income. Life insurance in its 
many forms must be studied so that any 
poliev taken fits the need whieh it will he 
or mav be ealled on to meet. The careful 
consideration brought about by the use of 
the budget tends to insure happiness. 
When the husband and wife consider these 
tovether. the latter learns to judge of 
afety and advisability for herself, so that 
f she should be left with the responsl- 
bility, she is not at the merevyv of her ad- 

ors. The family assets and lhabilities 
ire reckoned at the end of each budget 
year, and the rradual rrowth of the net 
vorth is both a reward and stimulus. 

ttention was first called to the subjeet 
nthe United States by Ellen H. Richards 
n “The Cost of Living’ (1S99), Statisties 
of family expenditure have been collected 
by Government departments, by econ- 
omists and bv welfare societies. These 
have been chiefly for low income levels and 


nave been used inp consideration of the 


mintmum woee the “deeenev level” and 
the “comfort level” for wage earning and 
lependent famulies Some data has been 
crollected recarding the use of larver Itl- 
omes. but not to the same extent as for 
he low incomes Model” or “ideal” 
udgets for given incomes have been IS- 
ied from many sources, to be used as a 


basis only, since the budget must be an 
individual matter with each family. Dr 
Ernst Engel, in IS57, enunciated his 
Laws” for the budget, stating that in the 
wage earner’s family, as the income in- 
ereases the percentage spent on food de- 
creases, while the percentage spent on 
clothing, housing and general operating 
expense change very little. 

KF. H. Streightoff in ‘“‘The Standard of 


Living’’ (1911) has re-stated these laws 
for American conditions. There seems to 
be a general agreement that rent should 
not exceed 25° of the income, that cloth- 
ing should not exceed 15° % or 20% and 
that savings must be at least 10% for 
safety. The saving possibilities must vary 
with family conditions, 10% being pos- 
sible to many with low incomes and large 
families, while 50° is quite possible to 
others; 10% provides for emergencies, 
but would rarely be enough to produce an 
old age income. 

The advocates of the budget believe 
it to be of the greatest value, not only 
because by the control of expenditure the 
family is in safer condition financially, 
but also because ideals are better main- 
tained when a long-time plan is made. 


a 
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The Bridge Tender 


W» HAVE two Bripce Tenders; you 
may have observed that—one the old 
boy in the new suit at the end of the 
BripGe who keeps it all slicked up and 
picks up whatever tollsmay come by and 
the office Bripce tender who keeps our 
subscription list and to whom all 13,000 
plus of our subscribers look for the safe 
receipt of each monthly issue. This 
past month has been a busy time for 
both of them but—would you believe it— 
our office Bripce tender has also been 
doing a bit of literary pinch hitting and 
the article about the Concord fight (the 
event which, along with Easter, gives 
April exceptional significance) is from her 
pen. 

But the other night I got caught in 
the BripGce tenders little house at the 
end of the BripGe again. It was snowing 
—one of those mean, early April snow 
storms, the kind of a discouraging wet 
snow which makes the too enterprising 
first robin wish he had never had the 
urge to come north. We have been having 
quite the worst winter in the history of 
Wisconsin and the only consolation is 
that in addition to much sub-zero weather 
we have not had any floods. It snowed 
four of the first six days of April and I'll 
lay a little bet that the band will appear 
in the Memorial Day parade in over- 
shoes, mittens and mufflers! I got down 
just too late for one bus and too early for 
for another one and dropped in to see if 
the Bripce Tender had let his fire out 
prematurely! Now that boy! He was as 
snug as the proverbial bug in a rug and 
anxious to talk about things. “‘Y’know, 
Boss’ (note that he ealls every one 
‘boss’—and doesn’t mean anything by 
it)” this talk about the Constitution 
leaves me kinda cold! I wonders some- 
times what th’ old boys who wrote it 
would think if th’ publie library in where- 
ever they be should subseribe to th’ Con- 
gressional Record, and they could read 
what some of the Statesmen we got in 
Washington is a’sayin’ about th’ Con- 
stitution. I bet they'd fly (or whatever 
spirits do to locomote) t’'Washington and 
do some hauntin’! Why them old boys, 
th’ old history prof over to th’ University 
was a’tellin’ me th’ other night, fought 
over th’ Constitution like so many Kil- 
kenny cats hung over a clothes line with 
their tails knotted! They fought over slav- 
ery and then just like ordinary 
would a’done to-day —they 


humans 
patched up 


their quarrel with an agreement that 
pitched th’ new nation into a squabble 
that lasted for nigh onto seventy years 


and then ended in a bloody war that 
settled th’ matter of states rights quite 
th’ opposite from wot th’ old hoys intended. 
And th’ fathers—jest sensi- 
ble as fathers always is no more no 
less—decided t’have the president chosen 
by a sort of committee called th’ electoral 
college, a few high falutin fellers who 
would pick out ‘th’ best man for th’ job”. 
That scheme never worked; they started 
fightin’ like cats and dogs as soon as 
George Washington had gone back t’ 
Mount Vernon and they've been fightin’ 


about as 


























ever since right up t’now over the presi- 
dency. Then they was a big fight between 
the little states and th’big states and 
I'll bet a cookey against a cancelled post 
stamp that th’ old boys never dreamed 
that th’ Supreme Court would have more 
power than Congress! They was some 
patriots like Hamilton who wanted Wash- 
ington t’be King and some that didn’t 
seem to want no government at all and 
at th’ very first Congress at its very first 
session—in New York City September 
25, 1789, twelve amendments were pro- 





posed and adopted by th’ very old boys 
themselves for th’ most part, who had 
drafted the document in th’ first place. 


Ten of these changes became effective 
December 15, 1791, aecordin’ to th’ old 
Prof. as he was a’tellin’ it. Some patriots 
who don’t read no history would be surprised 
if they would. They’d understand that 
th’ fathers of our Country*-God Bless ’em 
—was patriots and men and subject to 
all th’ human limitations of patriots an’ 
men. 

They did th’ grandest job 
was done—gettin’ up a government for 
thirteen ex-colonies when none of ‘em 
really knew what th’extent of this country 
was t’be. 


that ever 


But it’s a safe het, boss, that they exr- 
pected times to change—not trutht’ change, 
nor right, nor patriotism—but conditions 
which would 
change the 


make it mecessary jor u 


way of doin’ this and that lo 


fit changin’ conditions. 


Nothin’ I'd like t’hear quite so well as 
Tom Jefferson standing up in Congress 
(after he’d had a coupla weeks to get him 
up to date) and tellin’ “em what he would 
most certainly be tellin’ ‘em! 


And then the bus came by and I made 
a dash for it. 





I2@--GoobD 


CREDIT union officer offers the fol- 
lowing twelve rules from his eredit 
union experience and, what's more, he 
writes that “I hope my twelve guiding 
principles will start a debate in the 
BRIDGE and that those who differ from 
my rules or any of them will write in so 
that we ean find out what’s the matter 
with the following.” He lists the follow- 
ing 12 rules and the editor of the BRIDGE 
suggests that YOU let us know what you 
think of them. If you have some pet 
rules of your own, send them in and let 
us have a look at them. Lots of folks, 
particularly in new credit unions, are 
eagerly looking for similar suggestions. 
Here’s hoping the following will start 
something! 
1. Credit unions exist for Service—not 
for profit; therefore— 


2. Any dividend over 5% is too high. 


3. Credit union funds should be used for 
loans to members—not for investments in 
securities; therefore 

1. If you have idle money—look the 
boys over; see how many flivversand radios 
and electrical equipment, furniture, clothes, 
ete., ete., they are buying on time and put 
your money to work making it possible 
for your members to pay cash for things. 

5. And don't hesitate to take any se- 
curity the installment house would take; 
the actual saving to the member is the 
important thing. 

6. Don’t deny character loans to your 
members. In the average case you ean 
safely lend a member fifty dollars plus any 
amount equal to what he has in shares and 
deposits without endorsement or other 
form of security. I understand that more 
than fifty percent of all loans made by 
credit unions are character loans. 


RULES---12 


7. Don't let the credit committee (a 
get too tight or (b) too technical. Someone 
up on such things told me that it can be 
proved statistically that the credit unions 
which had most of their funds in loans dur- 
ing the depression had the smallest losses 
and those that went in strongest for se- 
curity investments had the toughest time 
and the greatest losses. 

8. Don’t let the Supervisory 
mittee get lazy. If on top of their job, 
with an audit at least quarterly, the credit 
union accounting will go along all right. 

9. As a Treasurer—just a good word for 
my fellow treasurers. Pay them fairly 
for what they do when the credit union can 
afford to do so. I heard Mr. Bergengren 
say once in a meeting “‘it is better to pay 
a smaller dividend and to recompense the 
treasurer fairly.”’ But pay him one salary 
for all that he does and beware of his 
getting commissions for this and that; 
they’re poison and should be absolutely 
prohibited. 

10. If vour credit union is a new one 
loan thirty five dollars out as soon as you 
have fifty dollars'in; keep it loaned out; 
that’s what the credit umion is for. 

11. Cooperate fully and intelligently 
with the State or Federal supervisory de- 
partment; they get rough sometimes but 
are trying to help just the same. 

12. | am beginning to think our biggest 
job is to have sense enough to understand 
the importance of the credit union move- 
ment and to be a worthy part of it by 
cooperating actively in all central or- 
ganizations of credit unions. The thing is 
too big and too important for my credit 
union to go it alone; my final rule is- 
complete cooperation with CUNA through 
my State League. 

What do you think of ’em? 


(‘om- 
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WHAT HO! A Movie 
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ty AL LOWE 


if HAVE been retained by the editor of 
the BripGce to tind out whether or not 
Bripce readers want a movie department 
and. if so, to give it to ‘em. We appre- 
cjate this extraordinary facet; if vou visited 
every American home in order to find out 
what is the one universal national habit 

the one common national interest- the 
one thing in whieh at least 90°, of us 
ure interested—what it is that holds the 
the interest of rich and poor—-Stand 
patters and New dealers, folks of high 
degree and low, young and old, wise and 
foolish—the almost unanimous answer to 
the inquiry would be “The Movies!!!" 
And this is an international interest; I 
have seen folks thrill to American movies in Berlin 
and in Geneva —in Paris and in London—the 
experience convincing me as none other ever did 
that we are all brothers under the skin, liking the 
same things and, if left to our own devices, able 
to get along pretty well together. Now this BripGe 
is of and for its members. So the editor calls me 
in and he says to me, “Mr. Lowe—find out if the 
boys and girls want a movie department, and if 
they do, give ‘em a good one.’ And here I am. 


If you want it-—tell me, addressing me care of 


The BripGe, Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin. 
How shall we start? 
| start by cheerfully admitting that I am a 
movie fan. I guess that’s why the boss chose me 
for this job. I’m for *em—all the way and when 
| see a filthy film (they are getting fewer) I get 
personally sore because it seems to me that the 








producers are insulting me personally by underestimating my good taste and 
because it is such a waste of money to produce a film which does harm when 
a decent film does such a world of good. I feel about the same way a fond 


parent feels when the offspring does something disgraceful! 


I have a notion 


that we haven't begun yet to appreciate the real place of the movies, not only 
as entertainment but also as a tremendous educational and religious force. 
| recall a little theater in the small town where I used to live;:men and women 
came to it, many of whom had never-been beyond the confines of that little 
village—whose lives were being lived within such confined boundaries that 
the great world and all its interesting contents, were for the most part a com- 
plete mystery to them. /Then on the screen would come some beautiful and 


interesting pictures of Italy 


- of some other 


bit of the world many, many miles away and 
those village folks were transported to far places. 
The motion picture is still in its pioneering stage; 
it is clearly up to Mr. John Publie to dictate as 


to what their jprogress shall be. 








He pays the 
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bills; he can have clean, fine entertainment 
if he demands it. 


What Have We Here? 


But—it isn’t 
entertainment 


mv job to preach. As 
-as a force for good rather 
than for evil—the movies are marching 
in the right direction. My job is to suggest 
a plan which will enable us to decide 
whether we want the movies in the BripGeE. 
Anyone who follows Major Bowes’ pro- 
vrams must be thrilled by the extraordi- 
nary way in which these programs disclose 
talent. You know—we have something 
analagous to it in our credit unions: we're 
forever turning up men and women who 
can manage money successfully who never 
knew their latent capacity to 
hankers! Isn't it altogether possible that 
many of our BripGe readers can write? 
And, having in mind how general is our 
interest in the movies, and how 
our likes and our dislikes in motion 
picture entertainment, wouldn't some of 
us get fun out of taking a shot at writing 
movie reviews? 


And Behold—a Plan is Hatched! ! 


If these reviews tell us just why we 
dislike a picture (we being the 
folks who pay the money in at the box 
office to keep this great industry alive, 
we might not only get some fun out of 
these reviews but also perform a service 
If | were a motion picture 
producer I'd lots rather know what the 
consumers of my product thought of it 
than to have the opinions of professional 


become 


acute 


like or 


in the process. 


reviewers, 


Ah! An Idea Dawns! 


So / SuUgge sia plan for the Vay NN//6 


only and asa feele r! 
We'll hang up another prize—$5.00 for 
any review we use in the May issue. The 


Come 





rules are simple: (1) the review must not 
be more than S00 words; (2) The copy 
must be in by May 6; (3) It must cover 
some recent picture (therefore wait until 
about the first of May before writing it 
Don't send in a review of some picture 
that is so old that we've all forgotten it. 
1) Tell what you think of it and why 
not what you have read in some movie 
magazine. For a hint pick a picture about 
which you have read nothing 


We will use just one if we find “one which 
is worth using. If this idea goes across 
we have some fine notions for an interest- 
ing page and whether you write a review 
or not—let me know whether you want 
this page continued! This is your magazine, 

And then, if we go ahead with it, we 
will discuss this and that. 


Lets Start a Fight! 


Are there any American actors to equal 
in professional ability the great English 
performers—Leslie Howard, George Arliss, 
Charles Laughton? Don't jump too fast 
on that one and say Vietor MeLaughlin 
until you look him up and find out where 
he was born! 
thing! 


That ought to start some- 


And at breakfast this morning I asked 
the Missus and the Lowe girls as to who 
Oh boy 
Mother said at 
The girls violently 
The old man mildly suggested 
his preference to be for Norma Shearer. 
And there were four opinions and no lack 
of arguments to support them. We'll 
try that one later. 


An Old Man's Notion 


And we eould start a fine debate for 
the oldsters on the relative merits of the 


is the greatest screen actress? 
did I start something. 
once Janet Gaynor. 
dissented, 


screen and the stage, As I write word 
comes of the death of Marylyn Miller. 
How I wish all the youngsters of this day 
could have seen her dance in her youth. 
[ was in Washington trying to bum my 
way into the army in 1917 the first time 
| saw her. She must have been eighteen 
or twenty. She was the finest interpreta- 
tion of the Spirit of the Dance I ever saw. 
And she was lovely, the personification of 
radiant vouth. And would that the kids 
could have Maud Adams in The 
Little Minister or as Peter Pan—or the 
tempestuous Sara Bernhart in her prime. 
Possibly the have 
the stage production and 


seen 


ubordinated 
there will be 
and, then 
again, this may be just the regrets of an 
old timer. Anyway that 
fine subject for a debate. 


| Wonder! 


And finally for this issue 
if we decide to carry on 
movies folks like. 


movies 


no more truly great actors 


would make a 


wel] discuss 
what kind of 
What accounts for the 


popularity of the two great stars—Will 
Rogers and Marie Dressler; why was 
‘Little Women” such a suecess? Why is 


“Way Down East” 
what accounts for the popularity of Shirley 


revived so frequently ; 


Temple? 


Isn't at. / 
hette) people than we ever let on? Isn't it 


” 7 
monder, that we are all tot 


that our taste is better than the producers 
Isn't / that this Ss a 
all and that we 


the movies to help is to find it so? And 


rive us eredit for? 
qrand old world afte want 
soo0o0o0o T offer you this page in an explora- 
Will vou like it? You'll have 


to register on that—possibly by 


tive way. 
turning 


movie rey iewer! 


See vou at the show! 


on Kids——Lets go to the Movies! ! 











March Establishes A New Record 


The best previous record for new credit unions was 163. March gave us ISI. 


NEW CREDIT UNIONS 


DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH 


(Sus-DIvVIDED BY STATES) 


Total 181 


Arkansas—-1 
California—-12 
Colorado—2 
Connectiecut—7 

Dist. of Columbia—2 
Florida—9 

Idaho—3 

Indiana —3 
Illinois—12 


Missouri-—2 
Montana—1 

New Jersey—9 
Nebraska—2 
New York—S 
North Carolina 
North Dakota—3 
Ohio—14 
Oklahoma— 1 


lowa—2 
Louisiana—1 
Kansas—6 
Kentueky—3 
Maine—2 
Maryland— 1 
Massachusetts —7 
Michigan—10 
Minnesota-—4 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Texas—14 
Utah—2 
Vermont— 1 
Virginia -3 
Washington-—4 
Wiseonsin--12 
Canada— 1 








Awhile back Mr. Conover of the Har- 
mony Credit Union of Kansas City, sent 
us a verse which we are glad to reproduce 
because it is short and there is so much 
puneh in it. 


Let each and north, south, 
east and west, 

Travel the road that leads to this Bring! ! 

When at its approach do not hesitate to 


cross, 


every one, 


For the pillar that supports this Bripat 
is YOU! 


Incidentally in case you haven't sub- 
scribed yet the price is $1.00 per annum 
and in lots of ten from the same credit 


union, fifty cents. 
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"M not a 
Republican) and | 
what the politics of this magazine are, if 
any, but there’s a little story about Mrs. 


neither am I a 
haven't any idea 


Democrat 


Roosevelt that I've 
because, as one gal to another, | 


heen busting to tell 
think 
she deserves a little eredit so, just 
between us gals, here it is: 

You know how 
her for her activities, saying she just does 
things for publicity? Well, the 
answer, of course, is that she did most of 
them 


some people eriticize 
those 


before she ever dreamed of being 
the president’s wife, but she just naturally 
vets more publicity about them now 
but now | know an even better answer. 
At one of her press conferences not too 
long ago (and | got this first hand, too, 
from someone who was there) it came out 
that she receives about 2,000 letters a 
week, chiefly from the women of the 
country, and that she answers many of 
them personally, often staying up until 
1 and 2 o'clock at night to finish them 
BUT she wouldn't let the re- 
porters who were there and heard it write 
anything about staying up that late just 
to answer silly letters from women who 
don’t mean anything to her because she 
didn't want to appear to he courting 
public favor or looking for publicity! 
Incidentally, every letter she receives is 
answered in some way, either by her per- 
sonally, by one of her secretaries, or by 
some governmental department which is 
better equipped to answer certain letters 


than she ts. 
a 


Amelia 


cotfee or 


drinks tea or 
aleohole liquors of any 
milk, 


Karhart never 
kind, 


She doesn't care for drinks hot 











chocolate only wher thy ne the Pacitie 
and doesn't eure tor wilter The only 
things she really likes to drink are butter- 


ai il] i al e} ocolate sodas 
Right now she’s on a leeture tour of the 


eountrs and the tirst thing she asks for 


7 


~~ 














when she’s finished a speech and is ready 
to leave the lecture hall is a chocolate 
soda, 

Another interesting fact about our 
leading feminine aviator is that she doesn’t 
tly from place to place while she’s lectur- 
ing, but drives an automobile. It isn’t 
because of any fancied danger of flying, 
however, feels (and her 
feelings are borne out by statistics) that 
automobile transportation is safer UN- 
DER 40 miles an hour, but that airplane 
travel is much safer OVER 40 miles. 

She drives because so many places on 
her leeture schedule have no airport 
facilities. When she first started on this 
tour she maintained both a plane anda 
car, and tried to fly to those places which 
DID have airports and drive to those 
which didn't, but she soon found that her 
plane was never where she wanted it and 
neither was the car. So she had to give 
up her duel method of transportation and 
now sticks entirely to her car. 

—\——_ 

Mrs. Katharine M. Haddon of Micea, 
Florida, is just a ‘‘yankee”’ who came down 
south to live a short time ago . . . but 
the whole Negro population of the little 
village of Micea stand in awe of her and 
look upon her as something of a dispenser 
of black magie. 


because she 


~ 


SR cae an aoe 





Shortly after Mrs. Haddon had taken 
up her residence in Micea she was walking 
one day, and because she often saw things 
which were new and interesting to her, 
she was carrying her camera. This time 
something which attracted her 
and she took a snapshot of it. When the 
film was developed there were two Negro 
men in the picture also two men of 
the village who were easily recognized in 
the pieture. The men perfectly 
honest, respectable eitizens and there 
was no particular point in them having 
been together at that time, or in having 
been at that particular place when the 
picture was taken. It was just a coin- 


she saw 


were 


cidenee. 

Shortly after that, however, one of the 
men in the picture mixed with his husky 
wife, they went into a battle royal 
and the wife came out of it dead. The 
Negro was convicted of murder, of course, 
and sentenced to prison. 

\ few months later the other man in 
the picture (a law-abiding fellow up until 


that time resented something another 


man said to him in a tavern one night 
Both drew their razors (oh, my, yes! 
razors are an orthodox part of the personal 
equipment of even a law-abiding fellow 
down there) but the man in the picture was 
quicker with his than his opponent was. 
Result: The second man in the picture 
was convicted of murder. 

And now Mrs. Haddon’s camera is 
something to stand in awe of some- 
thing to be avoided and the colored 
residents of that little village would run 
until they dropped rather than have its 
“curse”’ put on them. 

—\— 

Speaking of the royal family of England, 
there’s another story which would fit in 
right here nicely and that’s the one 


about what the Lady from Virginia wore 
to the last court presentation. 

The requirements for dress and acces- 
sories to be worn at court presentations 
are ver'ver strict, you know, and must be 
or else! 


adhered to strietly 








The feathers in the hair must be of a 
certain kind and just so tall. The dress 
must be made in such-and-such a way 
and have sleeves and train and neckline 
just so, and all the aecessories, gloves and 
fan and jewelry must also fulfill require- 
ments. 

Well the Lady from Virginia 
whose name I wouldn't dare tell you) 
looked and looked and LOOKED and 
couldn't find just the dress she wanted. 
And then one day while she was shopping 
for lingerie, she saw a nightgown ... a 
gorgeous creamy satin nightgown with a 
real lace yoke and short puff sleeves . 
and, of all things, a train! Just the thing 
for the court presentation! But a night- 
gown, nevertheless! 

The more the lady looked at the night- 
gown, the more she could see herself 
trailing down the halls of Buckingham 
palace and making her bow before the 
king in the creation and pretty soon 
she found herself buying it. 

She took it to her modiste, had a few 
alterations made . a tuck here, fitted 
more snugly there. . . and when presenta- 
tion day rolled around the Lady from 
Virginia strolled smugly down the red 
carpets of Buckingham palace and court- 
sied before King George in HER NIGHT- 
GOWN. 
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With the “Queen Mary”, England’s 
newest palatial liner, about to make its 
maiden voyage, a story about its naming 
is beginning to get about. I don’t voueh 
for it but here it is: 

It seems that whenever one of Britain's 
liners is to be named after one of the 
royal family the king’s permission must 
first be asked. Well, the builders of the 
new ship thought it would be nice to 
christen their new boat the “Queen 
Victoria’, and went to His Highness, the 
late King George, to ask permission. 

“We thought we would like to name the 
new ship after England’s greatest queen,”’ 
the envoy of the ship company began, and 
King George, knowing that he was about 
to ask permission, answered at once. 

“Yes, indeed,” the King answered 
graciously, “I’m sure that Queen Mary 
would be delighted to have the new 
ship named for her.”’ 

And, of course, there was then nothing 
to do but name the ship “Queen Mary”’, 


ir 
The Editor’s Son and the Editor say this 
should be the National Dish! 


This month Son and I are butting into 
the Woman’s Page, having persuaded 
Mother to tell us how to make her version 
of breaded veal. We have tried to dupli- 
cate it in various and sundry places and 
he maintains stoutly that there is no dish 
like it and that it should be christened 
“the national dish’. Mother says its 
easy to make and Son and I agree that its 
easy to take! Here is the recipe and we 
wish you luck with it. We calls it: 

Yankee Doodle Dandy! 


Buy a slice of veal steak about one half 
inch thick (to serve four people). 

Cut it into individual servings (if there 
are more than four in the family—more 
steak). 

Beat up an egg. 

Roll a quarter of a pound of saltines 
into fine crumbs. 

Dip the meat first in the egg and then 
in the cracker crumbs. 

Fry it in a frying pan with plenty of 
Crisco. 

When 
through 


brown and thoroughly cooked 
remove from the pan. 

In the now meatless pan (which has, 
however, the remains of the Crisco in it, 
ete.), put one can of tomato soup and 
three-fourths of a can of water—bring 
them to the boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. 

Pour over, the meat and serve and | 
for one will bet vou like it! 

No responsibility for the virtues of this 
receipe except on the part of the editor’s 
family. 








And remember, Gals! 
Our success depends 
on 
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A Busy and Gifted Woman Who is Creating History 
in the Field of Finance. 




















Clipped from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of February 12, this article by Eleanor 
Morton may be of interest to the increas- 
ing group of splendid women who are 
participating in the credit union work. 

EpiTor. 











ULIA D. CONNOR, assistant investi- 

gator of the Credit Union Section of the 
Farm Credit Administration, expresses a 
twofold commentary on the times. In her 
work is a new development of national 
finance. In herself is a new example of 
what women are doing as business leaders. 
She is the only woman, among 18 men, 
doing her kind of job. But she says, “I 
do not consider that it is a man’s work 
any more than a woman’s; for I have met 
with men as well as women, many times 
going right into the workroom, whether it 
be a glass plant, an enamel factory, a 
shoe factory, or a ladies’ shop; there is 
no line of sex or color when we talk about 
the common problems of men and women.” 

Her work consists of ‘“‘spreading infor- 
mation and creating interest in credit 
unions as a means of promoting thrift and 
making it possible for salaried men and 
women to take care of their own credit 
problems, at reasonable rates of interest.”’ 
Long before the passage of the Federal 
Credit Union act she was interested in the 
subject. She saw the possibilities for plae- 
ing in the hands of men and women of 
low incomes the control of their money, 
that “they could get the highest possible 
value out of it.” She was chief of the 
Correspondents’ Section of the Farm 
Credit Administration when the Credit 
(nion act was passed; she at once asked 
to be put into the new work. 

What are credit unions for employees? 
I was much interested, for perhaps a 
dozen years ago I made a study for a 
metropolitan publication when we 
discussing the common problems of men 
and women. 

There are about 100,000 men and women 
members of the new Federal credit unions; 


were 


there are about 3,000 such groups operating 
under State laws, and over 900 under 
Federal jaw. When it is added that more 
than $2,000,000 was saved by new mem- 
bers in 1935, and all-told, Federal and State 
eredit unions now have 800,000 members 
with savings of more than $50,000,000, it 
is clear how great is the scope of Miss 
Connor and her associates. 

Miss Connor herself discusses the proj- 
ect with clarity, and clear practicality: 
“Every employer is familiar with the 
financial problems of his employees as 
reflected by wage assignments, garnish- 
ments and company loans to employees. 
These problems occupy no inconsiderable 
attention of employers and involve no 
insignificant sums of company funds. They 
vary only in proportion to the number of 
employees. In their number are many who 
are on the borderline of want, who, through 
any emergency requiring the expenditure 
of funds, are either forced to seek charity, 
or to turn to the money lenders to tide 
them over. Then there are the improvi- 
dent ones who live from day to day, mak- 
ing no provision to meet the expenditures 
necessary for taxes, insurance, a winter's 
supply of coal, clothing, ete. 

Consequently, employers as well as em- 
ployees are interested in various forms of 
organization which will promote thrift 
among employees and provide a means of 
solving their economic problems. That is 
how she presents the problems. Its details 
are as clear and unsentimental in operation. 

Units function among men and women. 
Members pay a 25 cent initiation fee. A 
member buys shares in the company at 
the rate of twenty-five cents per week per 
share. Any one who needs money comes 
to fellow workers and asks for a loan; 
they know him both personally and in the 
job. They decide whether the loan is 
safe. And the loss through bad loans has 
been so small that it is negligible. 

Surplus money is put in Government 
bonds; there is no chance that there can 
be speculation or loss. The groups are 
chartered, be it added. No dividends in 
excess of 6 per cent can be paid; any sur- 
plus above that amount must be used to 
cut down rates of interest the following 
vears. The entrance fee and 20 per cent 
of the net profits must be put in a reserve 
fund against bad loans. Out of the 80 
per cent of profits, dividends may be paid 
Under the law, a member 
If his 


know him and he needs 


to shareholders. 
may be lent $50 without security. 
fellow-workers 
money badly, he can borrow even more, 
up to $?00 (or 10 per cent of the paid in 
capital) if a sickness, a death, or tragedy 
befalls him.” 

Here is work which, in the future, more 
women will find to their liking. It involves 
more than business alone, more than bank- 
ing; it holds the element which gives value 
and significance to everything that inter- 
ests the feminine business idealist, the 
element of human values. Miss Connor, 
is the first in a long line of women who 
will create history in the field of finance. 
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nstead of using the loan register wit! 
! i! aeti ind computing eacn 
ervice charge individually at the rate 
of 4 «e per SLOO per month in advances 
ill that the CUNA Mutual Society re- 
quires is a@ certified copy of the credit 
monthly financial statement imme- 


piiite niter thre 


month's business 1s 

clo ed! Names ofl borrowers aves, 

‘ nauencres cancellation orders. eu., 
vould be dispensed with! 

The cost of the eredit union under 

the monthly payment plan would be 


HO cent per SLOOO coverage a vear 
ess thanif paid for in advance computed 
aut the rate of 4! oe per SLOO per month 
and in addition the 10¢ minimum on 
each loan would be avoided. Krery 
M i loaned ould be covered for the 
balance owed by the members The 
ervice charge is .0OOSS times the total 
oan balances each month as shown on 
e ftinaneml statement under loans 
I end of OOO45 times the original 
imount of the loan times the total 
number of months it has to run, uu 
advanee, 
lk XAMPLI If the credit union loan 


balance at the end of the month totaled 


4 
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FOR 
of the CUNA Mutual Society in Indiana? 
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$21,460, the 
the eredit union covering a// loans would 
that $21.460 NN OOS5 
or, $18.24. 

The union 
use Loan Protection ean adopt the plan 
Credit 
already in force may either cancel such 
and begin the monthly 
the first of the 
may their members 


service charge, paid bs 


be for month, 


credit just beginning to 


easily. unions with coverage 


coverage pay- 


ment plan on month 


following, or allow 


to have double eoverave so long as 
such members have paid the first service 


charge 


——— 


The 


ite d 


CUNA Mutual 
refunding of 
Refunds 
are not to be 

union from remittances. The 
minimum amount refunded is §$.25. 

Example: A loan for $200 for 10 months, 
paid off in two and one half months, the 
the time the loan was 
made was $.90. When the loan was paid, 


society origin- 
unearned 
made by 


deducted by 


service 
check 
the 


charges. 
and 
credit 


are 


service charge at 


a new loan for a larger amount was con- 


tracted. The regular service charge is 


to be paid on the new loan and a ean- 
cellation order tiled for the original 
service charge, the refund being com- 


The 


two 


puted as follows: 


actually in 


coverage was 
and half 
months and is computed in whole fig- 
months. The original 
oan, being repaid at the rate of S20 
month, the 
three months was $180. The cancellation 
rate is $.10 per $100 per month, (1.80 
6c 1OXS Therefore, the earned service 
charge 1s $.54. The difference between 
the and the 


amount is minus §$.54, or $.36, for 


force one 


as three 


ures or 


each average coverage for 


original charge earned 
S.40 
which a cheek is drawn. 
— 


Wayne, INDIANA: Who is the agent 


The CUNA Mutual Society has no 
agents in any state. Each eredit union 
has an insurable interest in its borrow- 
ing members, which is insured by the 
CUNA Mutual Society. All coverage 
is based on loans and contracts for pay- 
ment of losses are made by correspond- 
dence in Madison, Wisconsin and only 
with the eredit umion. 


cg 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Our eredit 
union would like to make use of the 
CUNA Mutual Society, but has not 


vet joined the state league. Is this service 
available to us? 

The CUNA Mutual Society has been 
organized through the cooperation of 
state leagues in the National 
tion. not for the business of making a 
profit, but to render a specific service. 
Therefore, it would not be fair to league 
members who have pioneered this plan, 
or to other insurance companies to do 
a general credit life insurance business. 

time 
union to 


Assocla- 


However, a reasonable length of 
may be allowed for a credit 
qualify for this service. 


————— 


New York Criry: The cost of loan pro- 
tection is $.04'5 per $100 per month in 
advance. Will our credit union be allowed 
to add $.02 to that rate to help defray 
credit union operating costs’ 
No. The purpose of loan protection 
is to aid the credit union as well as the 
and his and the 
just expense to the Credit 
There is no profit to the credit 
union National Association, any State 
League, Credit Union, or individual 
Any charge for this service in excess of 
the rate filed with the Wisconsin Com- 
missioner of Insurance, will necessitate 
the cancellation of the loan protection 
agreement. 


borrower co-signers 
cost Is a 


Union. 








This came in the mail 
to The Bridge and tells 


its own Story. 
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E have been tempted to crow a bit. 

Who wouldn't? We have had more 
letters—hundreds of them, telling us how 
much the March Brince is appreciated. 
Let me give you a peek at some in just the 
one mail which came in as I was writing 
this. 

From Kingsport, Tennessee: ‘“‘Congrat- 
ulations and appreciation for the March 
Bripcre. It is a fine idea carried into 
practical execution I assure you my 
heartiest personal cooperation” (B. E. 
Lingar of the Mead (Kingsport) Corpora- 
tion Credit “This issue (the 
March issue) is worth the price of a year’s 
subseription . .. it is a wonderful begin- 


Union). 


ning’ (Basil Mallicoat writing from Liv- 
ingston, New York “T have read it 
through. Let me tell you I have enjoyed 


it thoroughly and am more than pleased 
with it all... I realize now how much we 
needed the Bripce” (H. M. Rhodes writ- 
ing from Raleigh, N. C.). ‘We received the 
last number of the Brince and it is becom- 
ing a splendid magazine and I wish to 
express to you my very particular compli- 
ments’? (Lewis S. Armento of that very 
important first credit union of employees 
of New York State at Albany, N. Y.). “I 
just received the March BripGe and like 
it very much and I am sure glad I was in 
in the beginning’ (C. V. Hickling writ- 
ing from Denver, Colorado). ‘*The March 
issue of the BripGe is a humdinger. | 
don’t know how in the world you ever 
get time to do it... the BrinGe is going 
places and I have heard someone say 
that it will probably do more to influence 
credit union people towards right thinking 
than any other single agency” (President 
P. D. Holmes of the Illinois Credit Union 
League). ‘“‘A friend of mine gave me a 
copy of the March Brince last evening and 
I stayed by it until I had completely 
absorbed its contents from the front cover 
to the beautiful March lady on the rear 
cover’ (A. R. Locke writing from Water- 
loo, Iowa). 


And so it goes—hundreds of letters like 


this. There’s a thrill in ’em and a chill 
in ‘em! That may sound paradoxical but 
it isn’t. The thrill is self explanatory and 


you'd share the chill if you were sitting 
here with me at my old typewriter, look- 
ing at the whole situation from a 
realistic perspective. 


very 


We have enough subscriptions to publish 


through June!!!!! 


That’s less than 

We shall not stop after that because I 
have loans negotiated which will carry us 
through twelve issues. But you can’tdo 
business permanently on credit. 


three months away. 


Before the end of June we must have 
10,000 more subseriptions—before the end 
of the year 50,000. Then we will get some 
advertising. 


No (Prowing oVet 


We are trying for advertising now, but 
any professional will tell you what our 
chances are until we have a more substan- 
tial subscription list. 

Where are we going to get the additional 
subseribers? 

Let me call your attention to the 27th 
page of the March issue. The City and 
County Credit Union of St. Paul sub- 
scribed for 1,179 BripGes—one for every 
member of a large credit union and did it 
out of undivided profits. They did it 
because they believe that this was a great 
service to the members-—the equivalent 
of the declaration of an extra dividend! 
There are hundreds of eredit unions (if 
not thousands) which could do that. 

Again—let me eall your attention to 
the fact that we only received 149 indi- 
vidual subscriptions. The remainder came 
mostly from credit UNIONS which subscribed 
for their entire boards and officers—most of 
the eredit unions thus subscribing sending 
in at least ten subscriptions for which the 
credit union is paying on the absolutely 
accurate supposition that the BripGce will 





give value received to those who are man- 
aging the credit union. YOUR CREDIT 
UNION CAN DO THAT IF IT HASN’T 
ALREADY! And are they right about it? 
You should see the letters we are getting 
about such subjects discussed in the 
BRIDGE as ‘“‘medical care”, 
etc., etc. 
very new 


seribe. 


“budgeting”, 


credit union should sub- 


We have over 
members. 


1,000,000 credit 
We offe az the m_ the 
less than the cost of production. 


union 
BRIDGE af 
We are 
in many of the major industries where the 
credit unions can help us get advertising 
and we are offering a 
advertising rate.. 

Brrrrrrrr!!!!!! As I 
I congeal! At the end 


ridiculously low 


write 
of the night I] 


wake up and worry about it as I watch 
the dawn come up over Lake Mendota! 
The first subscriptions we received were 
from Pres. Holmes covering every member 
of his credit union. THAT IS THE WAY 
OUT! 
The slogan for April is 


HELP, HELP!! 






I want the BRIDGE! 








Name.. 
Address (Street) 


(City). 











Name 
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On to 20,000! 





To the BRIDGE: Raiffeisen House, 
Herewith I enclose one dollar for twelve issues. 
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For ten subscriptions (with toll reduced to fifty cents) use this one: 


Send the BRIDGE! At the rate of fifty cents each to the following: 
Address (Street) 










Madison, Wisconsin 


. (State) 
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Keep Shouting it with SUBSCRIPTIONS! 
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Kodakers Say it with Bridges 





Here’s a mightly 1 
nieture was taken by 


i bridge. The 
Henry W. Smith 


ssnap shot was taken 


terest 


th a Za 116 lding Eastman Kodak. 


ko 


[t l nap shot of the bridge crossing 

: , e Colorado River at the bottom of the 

No. 5 Mr. i N. Wittern of Mu Grand Canyon It is ealled the Kaibab 
Indiana SUSPenslol sridge., It is about three 

Vo. 6 NM ame \. Da of Alexa out people or four lean ones wide and 
rem, ¥ eae 140 feet long. It was constructed in 1928S 

Oo. 7 Mr Ma Jefferson of Yp 1 each piece had to be brought down 
int yh ic 7 the top of the canyon, nearly a 

No. S Mr us Jorda t Was! to ie straight up ind much longer by path 
LD. | by mules and men. It connects the 

No. 9 Mr. Carl Co f West A outh rim of the canyon with Phantom 





ftanch, Bright Angel Creek ‘the fisher- 





ian’s paradise) and the north run. The 
to Pp . nN ol ¥ el on tl ut SO outh end of the bridge is approached by 
ru : tere , eee “pt i snort tunnel cut through rock that 1s 
Now abou t ( We're rte o old and has had so much pressure 
nange oO pric I oul he original me verted upon it that it has lost its original 
tl eT We're not goit tructure and taken on amorphie form.” 
\ ward , ; : on \fr. Smith is the son of Walter E. Smith, 
reasol Herel et fort Instead we ne of the Supervisory Committee of the 
ou se & preture - biica mem Oe edit union at the EK. J. Brack & Sons 
ina , diab ; , . to ea , ( and Compal \ if (C‘hieago. lle has 
ace : oh TRO SRS SHSe Cor een President of that credit union twice, 
ur v P pew mn othe el We ire glad TO weleome Nir. Sit th is the 
re ’ ark : _ strat t member of the Kodakers. 
‘ Ould be hooting at as WKodaker 
\ | tla ‘ t ‘ t ‘ 
nore U Vil imera 
oot! if i i! ere rood eNe 
ei! { nd one Ot Those nit \ 
bring tangible result hie! me 
joyea I reea me | r some rie 
7.00 rl Berlin Witehing Crermatr DO 
photo raph nima Never did] en 
uch infinite patience: there was no shoo 
ing at random. These amateurs (and the 
(jermans are great for detail) would wa 
for hours to get just the animal life picture 
they wanted, 
So let’ vo after that tive dollar prize 
for next month—and send in a pieture 
that will be so gosh-orful good that the The Missus brought in the second pic- 


flintiest hearted editor imaginable couldn't 
keep it off the inside back cover. 

All pietures for consideration in the 
May issue must be in by the Sth of May 
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ture. Having read the March BripGe 
she took camera in hand and went imme- 
diately and resolutely to Tenney Park 


near where we live in Madison) and took 


little 


worried 


oO lovely pictures of a couple ot 


there. I think 
we wouldn't get any response to the 


she was 


appeal for members of the Kodakers and 


she never allows the old man to be let 
down if she can help it. The pieture is 
lovely but ste does} i iret any dollar! 





This picture which Riehard Courtenay 
sent in 1s mighty The place 
is Collender, Ontario, which suddenly 


interesting. 
he- 
came news awhile back when a lady 
birth to five children all in one lick! If 
you are not familiar with them you must 
be an old Rip Van Winkle and still asleep. 
You find their pictures in the movies, in 


rave 


the corner drug store recommending about 


and thes have the 


unique distinction generally reserved 


everything there is 
for 
royalty—of being famous just by being. 
The credit belongs to Dr. Roy Dafoe who 
In this 
picture the gent to the left is none other 
To the right 
we have William Kennedy who has book 
No. 1 in the Octane Credit Union which 
is Credit Union No. 1 in the oil industry 

a very big honor and Richard Courtenay 
is Credit Unionist No. 1 in that industry. 
[ am I imagine the famous 
quints playing ‘round with 
bottles of milk or something in 
the house on the other side of the fence. 
Thanks for this one. It illustrates what 
our Kodakers can do by getting us up to 
the minute news pictures. Mr. Courtenay 
that Mr. trying to 
persuade Dr. Dafoe to organize a credit 
union for the quints and the nurses. 


brought ‘em in and keeps ’em in. 


than the old doe in person. 


not sure but 


are some 


malted 


insists Kennedy is 
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Harry N. 


mighty interesting picture. He 


Wittern sent us another 
ealls it 
‘the world’s highest bridge’. He 
while attending the N. BE. A. 


in Denver last 


took it 
Convention 
summer, lle writes: 
“This is a picture of the World’s highest 
bridge. It spans the Roval (jorge near 


Canon City, Colorado. It is nearly a 


quarter of a mile in length and cost 
$250,000. It was erected in 19029, The 
supporting cables are nearly six inches 


thick and weigh 300 The 
are 150 feet high and the main span is 
SSO feet long. It is 1.053 feet above the 


bottom of the gorge. 


tons. towers 


The elevation at 
this place is about 7.000 feet. From the 
bridge one can look down upon the rorge 
and see the tiny river, the railroad track 
which took advantage of the natural pass 
through the mountains. It is a 
impressive sight. 


vers 
from 
this bridge another bridge near the bottom 


One can also ~ePe 


of the gorge where the narrowness of the 
rorge foreed the railroad to be built upon 
a bridge extending from one wall of the 
gorge to the other, a wonderful engineering 
feat trains often stop until the deer 
which have come into the gorge for water 


have had time to clear the traecks.”’ 


We go from the rorge to jail! 
Jimmy Dacus credit) union 
recently at the Attica State Prison, Attica, 
New York. winter day 
and as he came forth, like Lot’s wife, he 
backwards. He didn't. however. 
turn into a pillar of salt; instead he took 
a picture. Jimmy makes this prison sound 
very attractive. “‘This is the most modern 
prison in the United States,” he writes, 
“and provides the greatest degree of secur- 
ity. The thick cement walls extend down 
fifteen to twenty feet below the earth’s 
surface. In addition it is one of the nicest 
and best arranged prisons I’ve ever been 
in. It really is a beauty”. I like that word 
‘nicest’ !!!! Anyway we're glad they let 
Jimmy out and my guess is that Federal 
Credit Union Charter 884 is well placed 
and properly safeguarded. This picture 
was taken with a one dollar Brownie 
“on a cold Wednesday morning”. I think 


re \ al 


organized a 
It was a clouds 


looked 








it was on this trip that Jimmy, on his 
way back to Buffalo, turned his car over 
a couple of times just,to show it could be 
done. This picture was taken while 
Jimmy was establishing a new world’s 
record for credit during a 


new unions 


Christmas month. 





Here's where we 
and 
but not quite and all on account of a tele- 
graph pole! This picture, taken by Mark 
Jefferson of Ypsilanti, Michigan, is a 
picture of “the Aleantara’ Bridge at 
Toledo, Spain . this was the old Feudal, 


warlike idea of a 


aimost enlarged one 


awarded it the grand prize almost 


bridge. a place where 
from 


towers 


erossing a river. 
narrow down the 
third of its effective width. 


down stream is a new bridge. 


you stopped men 
Note 
bridge to a 
Half a mile 


' os . 
Hullt lately 


how The 


because this one is now unsafe. 
that men 


nave built a good wide bridge and then 


It seems absurd could never 


narrowed it down this way at hoth ends.’ 


gut for the telegraph pole we would 
And anyway we 


of Toledo as written 


nave enlarged this one, 
must tel] the story 
| " 


by the Spanish poet, Jose Zorrilla. 


i otedado 
Ruined and black, deserted and forgot 
Half sunk mid sands around her gathering fast 
Toledo lies i world-abandoned spot 
Smote by the storm-wind, shattered by the blast 
Now j he mantle that her dead kings wor: 


to sight revealed 


\ slave that arms and laws can boast no mort 


Scant clad, her wasting brow 
slumbering rests beside her ancient shield 


What has she left her now? 
\ parody wherewith her shame 
Wherefrom may men divine her former fame: 
Toledo! once a queen in wealth and price 

What hath she left?—-a temple 


in empty nani 
to hide 


bridges twait 


An old Alcazar that doth frown on high 

Where wrecks ind scutcheons of the last 
remain 

Beneath, inert, her soulless peopl 





Its a long jump from Toledo, Spain, to 
the Philippines and yet we make it with 
the greatest of ease for Kodakers are 
wandering fellers who just go here, there 
and everywhere, hunting for trophies. 
This picture is one of several sent in by 
Mr. G. Jordan. Naturally we inelined to 


the one of a_ bridge—a village bridge 
where a native laundress has gone down 
to the shores of the river to do her Monday 
wash and, fearing the apparent intention 
of the stranger to shoot hergwith a funny 
looking box, she has covered her face 


I guess by now we have you fairly well 


i il 
sold that this department of the Brip«: 
s going to be interesting and worth while. 
Send us a snap shot for next month ih 
pieture Wwe LIsé tt Lope a ‘ i? te 


enareve rid ‘ a6” ‘ ao 





On the Wolf River about hres ! es 
north of the Menominee India Rese - 
tion in Langlade Count) Wisceonsit 


this interesting little bridge, a 


picture of 


which we received from F. A. Sinkewi 

of the F. W. D. Credit Union "The 
river’ he writes, “dotted with rocks, 
rapids, falls and rips and lined on bot! 
sides with virgin forest, flows throug} 


1.400 aeres of land comprising the 
Council Boy Scout 
also through the 


Summer Camp and 


Indian Reserve.’ 
Sinkewiez got this picture while encamped 
with his Scouts. We are 
expecting lots of 


troop of Boy 
additional good pictures 
from our pioneer membership along with 
all the recruits we 
Ing month 


are expecting th ~ “om- 





right baek in 
from Car 
that his 


buck home 


Here we are 


Wisconsin with two 
Colkain 


hobby is taking snapshots. 


pictures 
favorit 
The pieture 
we choose is one of those picturesque old 
bridges, now fast becoming obsolete—the 
covered bridge at Wildcat Creek. 
County, Indiana, 

And isn’t it 
in Spain to 


who writes 


Howard 
from Toledo 
the Philippines—from the 
highest bridge in the world to an old 
covered bridge in Wisconsin; from Dr. 
Dafoe and the quintuplets to the grand 
canyon. The BripGe is your magazine. 
If enough folks want the Kodakers con- 
tinued and will let us know we shall go 
on with it and I feel sure that it will be 
one of the most interesting features of 
the BrinGre. 


interesting 
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A TRULY GREAT ADDRESS 


W'! COMPLETI in this issue the 
speech delivered by our Founder, 
Edward A. Filene, at the California League 
meeting Important 
tribution to the credit union literature of 
the vear.. It will be reealled that in the 
first installment Mr. Filene had referred 
to how appropriate is an address on eredit 
Washington's birth- 
traced the essentials in the es- 


quite the most con- 


delivered on 
day hte 


tublishment of 


union 
national independence 


po ntinge out that it may well be the 


verdict of history that Washington's 
prima contribution was his abilits to 
hold the budding nation together ‘“‘until the 
American people could come to realize 
tha thes ere one people.” Hle traced 
Washington’s contribution to the estab- 


ishment of the Constitution, noting that 


Washington was ‘‘a 


warrior who Was nore 


than a warrior, a Virginian who was mors 
than a Virginian and a gentleman who 
was so much more than a mere gentlemar 
that he was able to think beyond the 


wlad to 


traditions of his class nis We are 
balance of this truly great 
Mr. Filene has made 


contributions to the 


reproduce the 
speech in this issue. 
many profound 
progress of his country particularly along 
sound economic principles. My own be- 
life is that his major contribution is his 
indeed 
for projecting his mind beyond the im- 
mediate problems of the hour and for 
applying successfully to the solution of 
the problems of his day the results of his 
vision.—EpITOR, 


capacity-——a very rare capacity 


Whether we are to have class war in America 


is not yet apparent We will have it, surely 
unless Americans are able to think beyond their 
Class traditions For a new aristocracy arose 


in America after the Civil War; and, like former 
developed the tendency to 
think in terms of maintaining the privileges 
which it had gained, rather than in terms of 
the American problem as a whole 


irtistocracies it 


1 do not mean that this new aristocracy of 
wealth engaged in any conspiracy against the 
public Aristocracies seldom, if ever 
do that; for when people gain privileges, thes 
isually come to think that the maintenance of 
public interest 


interest 


those privileges is in the 


he aristocrats 


of Washington's day could put 


ip a pretty good argument against democracy 
pecially against the masses being given the 
t rte They did not argue merely that 
this would be bad for the aristocrats They 
irgued that it would be bad for the masses 
lhe rabble, they said, could not possibly under 
ind the science of government, and they 
would certainly enact measures which would 
wveeck the Ship of State History, they pointed 
full of popular uprisings which left the 
people worse off than they had been before 
Che people, to be sure, had wreaked revenge 
1 their oppressor but in the end the mob 
had made suct mess of things that it turned 
meekly to some new oppressor to straighter 
thir s out 
They could no to be sure point to the 
Frenne} hte Nutior is the classic example of 
shat they feared in case the common people 
ki ever assert the right to rule; for the 
bre h Revolution had not happened yet But 
thre lid honestly shudder at the very thought 
popular government ind so forceful was 
the irzument that the Constitution wt | Wis 
il idopted provided mn celal ‘ ster 


{Continued from the March BRIDGE} 


It provided, for instance, for three co-ordinate 
branches in our National government,—the 
legislative, the executive and the judicial—and 
only the lower house of the legislative branch 
was to be selected by popular vote. As for the 
President, he was to be chosen by a college of 
electors, who were not even supposed to con- 
sider candidates for the Presidency until the 
much-feared popular elections were all over 
Then, after the electoral college had met and 
selected the President of the United States, the 
President was empowered to fill vacancies in 
the third branch of the government—the judicial 

providing his nominations were satisfactory 
o the house of Congress which was not chosen 

The judges of the Supreme 
were to be appointed for life, 
izainst the possibility of the court's 


t 
by popular vote 
Court, however 


to guard 





veorge Washington 


being influenced either by the Administration 
or by the thinking of ythe American people at 
any given time. 


Original Concepts” 


It is sometimes‘remarked that the Supreme 
Court. s not exactly up to date. But that is 
precisely what the makers of our Constitution 
intended. They intended that this branch of 
the government should always be behind the 
times. Each succeeding Administration, to be 
sure, might fill one or two vacancies, and these 
new appointees might be sympathetic with the 
thinking of the day. But these new appointees, 
presumably, would be a small minority at any 
given time. Whenever the court handed down 
a majority decision, then, it was supposed to 
from minds which had been up to date 
twenty or thirty years before This is not a 
criticism of the Supreme Court. I mention it 
merely to point out the precautions that were 
taken to keep our government from becoming 
too responsive to the popular will 

I am not even intimating that the precautions 
were unwise. Democracy can not b conferred 
ipor th peopl If they want ft they must 
ich ‘ f, and even then, they can not get it 
merely by seizing the reins of government. Let 
the people seize the reins of government without 
earning how to drive, and the result is not democ- 
racy but catastrophe 


come 


To appreciate Washington's contribution to 
democracy, it is necessary to take note of two 
seemingly contradictory facts 

In the first place, self-government was a new 
idea in the world, and it was an idea which struck 
terror into the hearts, not merely of kings and 
nobles but of almost all the educated and cul- 
tured people of the day In the second place, 
the American masses, long before the Revolu- 
tion, had become used to self-government and 
had had very little experience with any other 
kind of government 


Theoretically, they were 





loyal Englishmen and reverenced their king; but 
actually they were pioneers in a new continent 
and depended for their very lives, not upon what 
the British government did but upon what they 
were able to do for themselves with the co-opera- 
tion of their nearest neighbors. 

If they wanted land, they took it. If they 
wanted food, they raised it. If they wanted a 
house, they cut down trees and built one with 
the logs. Each family produced its own light, 
heat and power. Each (ittle community built 
its own roads, arranged for its own school, if any, 
and organized its own protection against Indian 
raids. Theoretically, they were protected by 
the King’s army, and the King believed he had 
a right to tax the colonists to pay for this pro- 
tection. But they didn't want to be taxed. They 
didn't care for this protection If the King 
wanted to call his army home, that was all 
right as far as they were concerned. Almost 
invariably, when educated Europeans visited 
the colonies, they went back and reported that 
the colonists were very unruly. 

Long after the organization of our Constitu- 
tional government, in fact, it was the prevailing 
opinion in America that that government is 
best which governs least. But actually, the 
early Americans hardly meant that. If a village 
needed a sewer, for instance, the villagers 
demanded that the village government provide 
one, although not building one would have meant 
less government. What the villagers really meant 
was that they wanted a minimum of National 
government; and because each community 
could attend so largely to its own affairs, almost 
any degree of National government usually 


seemed to be too much. ae” 1 | 
4 Early Conflicting Opinion |B: ° 


@ Even in Washington's time, however, there 
were many things which had to be done which 
only the National government could do; and 
the conflict between the Federal viewpoint and 
the local viewpoint became the burning political 
issue of the day. It was never settled; and there 
is reason to believe that Washington knew that 
it could not be settled. For if the Federalists 
had had their way, local government and even 
State government would have been largely 
destroyed, and the only kind of democracy with 
which the American people had any practical 
experience would have been taken from them. 
On the other hand, if those who bristled at the 
very thought of centralized government had 
had their way, we would have had thirteen feeble 
Nations in America instead of one United States 
and these Nations, if not recaptured by England, 
would almost certainly have become the pawns 
of European intrigue 

Even on this burning issue, then, Washington 
refused to become partisan; and under his 
administration, with all its confusions and its 
failures, the world learned that government by 
the people is a practical possibility. 

Democracy, however, is not a formula. It is 
a growth. It can not be granted by a Constitu- 
tion. It must be developed out of the actual 
conditions of life. The time came in America 
in fact, when although we had greatly perfected 
the formulas of popular rule, the realities of 
democracy were almost lost 





Early Modification of Original Concepts 


When the Constitution was first adopted 
remember, the people were privileged to elect 
only one house in one of the three branches of 
the National government; and even at that, not 
half of the people were entitled to vote. Within 
a few years, however, without waiting to amend 
the Constitution, the people nullified the elec- 
toral college, which was supposed to select our 
Presidents, by insisting that the legal electors 
act as rubber stamps and vote for candidates 
hamed at popular conventions. Later, property 
qualifications for suffrage were generally repealed 
Later still, our slaves were freed and enfran- 
chised. Eventually, we gave votes to women, 
and arranged also for the direct. election of 
senators But after we had done all this and 
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more, the American people generally had little 
control of their own affairs. 

That control was now vested in a new aris- 
tocracy. 

If Americans wanted land now, they had to 
buy it. If the average family needed a home, 
it had to rent one from a landlord; and if it 
could not pay the rent, it was thrown out on 
the street. If one needed light now, he had to 
ipply to a public utility company which might 
be doing a monopoly business in many cities 
and states. If one needed clothes, furniture, trans- 
portation or any of the thousand and one neces- 
sities of life, one could not produce them on 
his own premises, after the manner of the early 
American family, nor even with the co-operation 
of his immediate neighbors after the fashion of 
the American community One had to buy all 
these things with money; and if one was out of 
money, he was out of everything 

Usually he could get money if he could get 
a job. But he had no right to a job, and he had 
no right to an income if he didn't have a job 
that is, unless he belonged to the privileged class 
who were now in possession of the machines 
with which modern America produced the things 
which people need. 

Understand, | am not talking socialism I 
don't believe that 
country 


socialism is best for our 
I am simply recounting facts; and this 
condition to which I have referred can not in 
reason be called self-government or democracy 
The masses of America had lost control of the 
processes by which the masses lived: and those 
who did control these processes did not operate 
them in such a way as to give everybody an 
idequate income, which meant that the masses 
could not buy enough to keep the machines 
going and millions therefore could not tind work 
ind were deprived of the right to earn a living. 


The Problem 


low to achieve democracy under these new 
onditions is now our problem; for unless we 
can achieve economic democracy, our political 
democracy must be a sham 

But it is not a problem of how to overthrow 
he existing That is the 
vreat lesson which the life of W ishington has 


wtocratic powers 


for us Merely to throw off the English yoke 
he knew, would have been worse than futile 
inless we could establish free government in 


It would be fairly easy today for the American 


masses to overthrow thre present economic 


The masses have control of the political 
machinery 


oligare\ 
ind they can enact almost any kind 
of legislation which strikes their fancy; and in 


the desperation of wholly unnecessary unem- 














ployment and poverty in the midst of plenty, 
there is always grave danger that they will 
enact such unsound measures as will destroy 
our financial and business system. But that, 
instead of accomplishing any good, would be 
the greatest calamity which could possibly 
befall our people 

What is needed is that the American masses 
shall learn the art of constructive self-government 
in this machine age; in this age in which life 
is no longer organized on a small-community 
pattern but in which all Americans are more or 
less dependent upon what all other Americans 
are doing. We must of course continue to do as 
little local communities the things that can best 
be done by little local communities; but we 
must learn to do by planned, coordinated, 
Nation-wide action the things that can be done 
only by such action. 


No Conflict in Its Solution 


'.4In this task, there need be no conflict of 
interests; for unless we are able to achieve eco- 
nomic liberty under law and order, the only 
alternative is economic collapse, as ruinous to 
our financial overlords as to the masses them- 
selves. The Washington-minded, then, among 
our economic aristocrats, will grasp ‘the problem. 
They will be as realistic as he was. They will 
think beyond their class tradition; and they will 
thus win and deserve the co-operation of the 
masses in the effort to solve our common problem. 
It is one of the brightest signs of the times 
that this non-partisan, realistic, fact-finding and 
fact-recognizing attitude, the attitude of our 
credit union movement. Our credit unions began 
is little, local units; but the same logic which 
caused us to organize in this little, local way is 
now causing us to organize also in State Leagues 
and in our Credit Union National Association. 


Why Credit Union Coordination 


One hundred individuals, saving their money 
individually, could not provide themselves with 
much protection; but let them organize a credit 
inion and their opportunity to help themselves 
was multiplied. Similarly, the credit unions in 
California, each acting individually, could not 
possibly accomplish what they can now accom- 
together in this State League; 
ind the State Leagues, strong as they are, will 
multiply their strength as they learn to co-operate 
within the Credit Union National Association 

Just where shall we draw the line, however 
between local, State and National action? That's 
a problem; and my notion is that it will continue 
to be a problem which nobody, at any time, 
will be wise enough to fully solve. But we know 


plish acting 





our object. It democratic finance It is the 
use of the power of money and credit by the peopli 
in their own co-operative organizations, in sucha 
vay as will serve the interests of all the people 
best. 


Our Movement a Peace Movement 


But it is a movement of peace, intag- 
nism, and all its tactics are the tact f peace. 
It has room, therefore, for people of every mind; 
and if I may be permitted to use the figure, 
both Hamilton and Jefferson are active in our 
cabinet. For in this movement, both those 
who are fearful of mass action and those who 
are fearful of anything but mass 
work in harmony—temperamental conservatives 
as well as temperamental radicals—for we are 
dealing with facts, not philosophies, and the 
only sure and certain course is the course indi- 
cated by the facts. The most far-sighted finan- 
ciers of the old order, therefore, are now with us 
heart and soul; for what they really fear 
democracy guided by the facts of our now unt- 
versal interdependence, but radigal or revolu- 
tionary mass action based on the traditions of 
the old social order in which society was composed 
of warring interests 


action can 


is not 


Industrial Evolution 


Industrial evolution has brought us into a 
new world—as new a world in every real sense 
as was the American continent in the days of 
Washington. Washington, the aristocrat, was 
realist enough to recognize that that new world 
could not be governed by the traditions of Old- 
World aristocracy. Nor can this new economic 
order be governed by the traditions of the old 
economic order. In the very nature of modern 
machinery, have become ’ l 


inter 


dependent and in the ery’ nature f this neu 
ciety, the masses must have lde quate buyinge 
power—that ch money } ve 1 will enable 
them lo i / gh 4 h 8 g m- 
ployed This as ne ¢ 2 
s to emp It is nec f husiness 
men a for farn er ind 1g ea ‘ It is 
necessary from the standpoint legit! 
mate element of the populatior ind our prob- 
lems, therefore, have all ceased to be problems 
of conflicting interests and have me prob 
lems of how to achieve cooperation The eredit 
inion movement is pioneering in the soluttor 


of those problems; and it is particularly titting 
it seems to me, that this California State Credit 
Union League should be meeting on the birth- 
day of the Father of our Country, who was not 
only first in war but first in peace and first in 
the hearts of al/ our people 
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This building is the 
center of the cooper- 
ative movement in the 
world. It is the first 
of the permanent 
buildings of the 
League of Nations at 
Geneva in Switzer- 


land. 


Much material of international interest is issued from the 


Cooperative Section of the League of Nations. 
if you want information relative to some phase of the co- 
operative movement elsewhere than in the United States, let 
us know at Raiffeisen House and we ean probably get it 


for vou. 


Incidentally 














Dora Maxwell, who has charge for 
CUNA of the Department of the North- 
east, sent us in this swell joke. She isn’t 
eligible to compete for the grand five 
dollar cash-money prize but she suggests 
that this joke might warrant a corner in 
the April issue. And she’s right about 
it! It is entitled 

The Principle 8 of Credit 

Says Abie: “Cohen, I’ve been to the 
bank to borrow some money and they say 
all I need is that you sign to this note 
your name. Then I can have all the 
money I need. Ain’t they fine?” 

‘Abie’, said Cohen reproachfully, “you 
and I have been friends for many years 
and yet you go to a bank when you need 
money! Abie-——you just go again to the 
bank and say that they should sign the 
note and then Cohen will lend you the 


money!” 
EE 


A eredit union treasurer made a round 
of the local loan sharks and found one of 
his own members borrowing at one of 
them, paying a dollar a week for the use 
of ten—240°%. We all still have a job to 
do! 


29 
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What Gbout 2t 7 


Edited by THOMAS W.DOIG @ 





lor = away on a trip to the Coast! 
a when his page hy is become our proud 
boast! 
t ervone write ‘it's thre best page of 


nd the printer is showing no merey at all 


He velling for copy ai / nea flurry? 
[ must edit the page and do so in a hurry! 
But I make a promise—if with us you'll 


fom will be back right early in May 


| OM had to go to California for a month 
of eooperation with John \loore of the 
California League and here I find myself 


at the dead line with no copy for this 


most important page. (nd it is most 
important beeause BripGe readers tell me 
so—and they are the judges. I promise 


it won't happen again; we'll see to it that 
Tom sits down long enough to do his stuff 
for May 


wa ais We 


Meantime we are in luck one 
have a lot of verv authorita- 
tive answers to some of the many ques- 
tions which are being asked about Federal 
eredit unions, and we will start off with 
these questions and the appended answers. 


For vou know there are no such things 


really as state and federal credit unions. 
We are all credit union fellers and we are 
all running the same sort of cooperative 
There are in fact more 
differences between the Massachusetts and 
the Illinois state credit union laws than 
there are between the average state and 
the Federal law. And the credit unions, 
under whatever law they 

ized, cooperate in the same leagues and 
in the same National Association. CUNA 
is the proud father of them all and these 
Federal questions are very, very welcome 
just as the rapidly increasing number of 
credit unions organized under the Federal 
So we'll take those five 
questions first in stride and then tackle a 
few of the others which 


credit societies. 


may be organ- 


law are welcome. 


have eome in 


during the mont] And by the way 

not everyone agrees with Tom’s answers. 
That ts it should be. The BriIpGE is you 
magazine and we want your opinions on 


these matters Those letters containing 
modifications of Tom's answers we are 
holding until the May issue when they 
vill appear with Tom’s comment 
KirnsT QUESTION Are Federal credit 
unions eligible for membership in the state 
leagues and the National Association on 
t hie ame terms as tate eredit umions? 
\naw Vi There is absolutely 1 dis 
yeoen state ind Federal credit inions 
S i I I ership. iarwe ec Inion orran 
izativ is concerned \ Federal credit unior 
rese! le those chartered under state laws ir 
being free to run itself and determine its ow1 
policir subject to the provisions of the Federal 
act d regulations issued by the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration Nothing in 


either the act or the regulations limits the free 
dom of action cf a Federal credit union in asso 


clating itsé If with other ere dit unions or groups 


What are the re- 
field of 
union chartered 


SECOND QUESTION, 
quirements with regard to the 
membership of a eredit 
under the Federal act? 


Answer. The basic requirement is the same 
for a Federal as for a state credit union, namely, 
that the credit union shall be organized within 
i group having a close common bond of associa- 
tion. This indeed is the central idea of the true 
credit union everywhere, in America, Germany, 
Japan or elsewhere—it is the feature which sets 
the credit union off from mere loan associations 
and commercial banks Because the members 
of the group know each other personally, meet 
each other frequently, and know how far they 
can have confidence in each other's willingness 
ind ability to repay obligations, they can help 
each other with loans from their common funds 
without requiring excessive security or expensive 
examinations of credit standing or the value of 
chattels offered as security State and Federal 
law alike insist on a close common bond. 

In practice, however, there is a wide latitude 
in the interpretation of this legal requirement 
Common bond of association’ remains pretty) 
much of an intangible with all our efforts to 
define it, and the various governing jurisdictions 
have adopted various policies as to the closeness 
of the bond. In general their attitude has been 
notably liberal. The Federal authorities, how- 
ever, probably scrutinize the proposed field of 
membership more closely and require more evi- 
dence before being convinced that a common 
bond exists, than do most state authorities. 
For example in some states credit unions have 
been chartered with simply a residential re- 
quirement of membership in an urban or subur- 
ban area. No Federal charter would be granted 
with such basis of membership. In a rural area, 
where the residents are much more likely to 
have a personal acquaintance with each other, 
the Federal government will grant a charter to 
i residential or community-type credit union. 
The decision to do so rests upon an examination 
of the facts in each given case It must be empha- 
sized that the attitude of the Federal govern- 
ment toward any application is highly sympa- 
thetic, but the long-time Washington tradition 
is for a close adherence to both the letter and the 
spirit of the law and that tradition holds also 
with respect to state credit unions. 


Tuirp Question. Can one eredit nion 
loan its surplus funds directly to another? 


As far as the state-chartered credit 
unions are concerned this is a matter to be 
decided in each given case by the state law and 
its interpretation In some cases such loans 
have been made but the practice is not general. 
No Federal credit union can loan money to 
another credit union as the law requires that 
investments shall be limited to loans to mem- 
bers and to obligations of the United States 
of America, or securities fully guaranteed as to 
principal and interest thereby 


ANSWER 


FourTH Question. How ean I get ful! 
information about the respective advan- 
tages and disadvantages of organizing a 
credit union under Federal as distinguished 
from state law? 

ANSWE! \s a matter ol tact there are few 
advantages or disadvantages under either juris 
diction as compared with the other. The Federal 
law was the fruit of the same urgent and strenu- 
ous endeavor as most of the state laws and was 
sponsored by the same organization, the now 
extinct Credit Union National Extension Bureau 
The provisions of Federal and state laws are 
accordingly much the same. The best procedure, 
however for any group wishing to inform itself 


fully on this point before deciding on its charter 
application, is to communicate either with the 
credit union league in its state, if one exists (see 
elsewhere in Tue Brince for full lst), or 
with the Credit Union National Association, 
Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin, or with 
the Credit Union Section, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., and ask that a 
representative be sent to answer this and other 
questions fully. Anyone sent by either of these 
organizations will cheerfully give full information 
about both the Federal law and practices and 
those of the particular state concerned. 


FirraH Question. Is any complete list 
of existing Federal credit unions obtain- 
able? If so, where? 

Answer. The Credit Union Section of the 
Farm Credit Administration carries on all Fed- 
eral credit union work and publishes each month, 
in its bulletin Cooperative Savina, a list of 
newly chartered Federal credit unions. No full 
list has been published for the obvious reason 
that it would be incomplete almost as soon as it 
came from the press since new Federal credit 
unions are being added at the rate of about four 
each day. A letter sent to the above address, 
however, will bring you information as to the 
chartering of any particular credit union, the 
total number chartered to date, the number in 
any given state, the number of any given type 
such as industrial employees, government em- 
ployees, rural community, etc. 


SixtH Question. Will the Farm Credit 
Administration recharter a state credit 
union under the Federal law? 


Answer. It is my understanding that no 
state credit union has yet been rechartered under 
Federal law. If this is the present policy of the 
Farm Credit Administration, it seems to be a 
good one for in the long run it is the best thing 
for the whole credit union movement. If a state 
credit union is working under a difficult state 
law or under severe supervisory handicaps, and 
I doubt if there are many such, it will perform a 
real service to the credit union movement by 
working through its chapter and league in per- 
fecting its state law and supervision. On the 
other hand, if the Federal authorities should 
recharter all the state credit unions in a given 
state it would have an unused law on the statute 
books. By fully utilizing state laws, they will 
be perfected to meet the needs of credit unions. 
And it does not seem improbable that in this 
way the few imperfect state laws will be improved 
to such an extent that they will be as good as or 
better than any law we now have. 


Now for a few of the persistent questions 
which have been comingjin lately. 


1) If a credit union is chartered under 
a state law may it take in members who 
do not live in the state which issued the 
charter? We've had that one several times 
lately. 


Answer. Each state law generally provides 
that a certain number (generally seven) of citi- 
zens of the state must join in the articles of 
incorporation or association which contain the 
petition for the charter. There the business of 
citizenship ends. Thereafter who may belong is 
determined by the provisions of the by-laws. 
The credit union may operate, for example, 
near the state line and most of its members may 
be eligible to membership and yet live in the 
adjoining state. Sometimes within an industrial 
group travelling salesmen are included within 
the scope of the membership and they may live 
in several different states. I recall one credit 
union near the Canadian border which has within 
its membership, clearly eligible to membership, 
several citizens of Canada. 


2) How 
belong? 


about minors? May they 
May they borrow? May they 
take out their money, if they belong, with- 
out consulting parents, ete.? 


ANSWER. The state law and the by-laws and 
the Federal law clearly provide that minors may 
Sometimes the membership 
parent as 


have membership. 
is a trustee arrangement with the 
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trustee, in which case consent of the trustee to 
withdrawal is generally required. Sometimes 
the minor has membership without a trustee 
arrangement, in which case he may withdraw 
money like any other member. Care should be 
taken, however, in the matter of loans to minors. 
The laws of most states provide that minors 
may not make contracts except for necessities 
of life, and what constitutes ‘‘necessities”’ is a bit 
tricky. It is best not to make a loan to a minor 
unless the note is adequately secured by endorse- 
ment by one or more persons of legal age. 

3) What is the smallest number of 
people who may organize a credit union? 

ANSWER. It generally takes seven to organize, 
but to operate successfully there should be a 
potential membership of at least forty. I know 
of one successful credit union of twenty-nine 
members, but that is rather small. 

4) What about joint accounts so that 
a surviving wife may withdraw her hus- 
band’s savings after his death without 
probating his estate? 

ANSWER. In most states (not all but in almost 
every state) credit union by-laws may provide 
in the membership limitation section for ‘*mem- 
bers of the immediate families’’ of the members 
specified as the basis of the group. I favor this 


clause and always put it in when organizing, if 


possible. It permits a husband and wife to have 
a joint account which enables the wife on the 
death of the husband to withdraw the whole 
amount without the cost of probate procedure. 
Could such a wife 
came in this morning)? 
Answer. If a wife has membership she may 
borrow, but great care should be taken with 
such loans. If the wife has no property or income 
of her own the probability of repayment depends 
on the husband's pay check. Too great burdens 
should not be put upon it. He may already have 
borrowed to the limit and a loan to his wife 
may be just overstraining his credit. 
(6) How many credit unions within a 
given locality are necessary for a Chapter? 


borrow (this one 
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ANSWER. Chapters and the chapter plan are 
both described elsewhere. It's my notion that 
if there are two credit unions within a radius of 
twenty miles of each other they should get-to- 
gether. They have much to gain from the proc- 
ess and we now have a uniform form of chapter 
organization ready for free distribution. I'll bet 
a cookie too that they’ll get busy and organize 
some more so as not to be lonesome! 


Just as we go to press we have a couple 
of questions which request prompt answers 
and so here goes—even if Tom isn't here! 


QuveEsTION. (This one is from the Treas- 
urer of a recent credit union in Denver, 
Colorado, who writes, incidentally. that 
he likes the BripGr.) Please answer in 
the Bripce what is the policy in making 
real estate loans—long or short time- 
the usual interest of 1% a month on bal- 
ances or a lower rate on a long term loan— 
what have you found to be the simplest 
and cheapest form of ascertaining if the 
title is O.K. or other safeguards—how 
much would you loan to members, assessed 
value, percentage of assessed value or have 
the property appraised by some real estate 
man—or have you other suggestions to 
offer? 

Wait until I roll up my sleeves and spit 
on my hands! Here goes and I hope Tom 
never sees it! I will break this question 
down into its normal parts 

a) Generally a credit union should not make 
real estate loans and some laws do not permit it; 
it is our job to take care of the short term credit 
problems of our members, to take over the 
installment business so that our members may 
make the great savings incidental to cash buy- 
ing ete. It is only when this field is completely 


exhausted that a credit union should make any 
real estate loans 


(b) If such a loan is made it generally must 
run for a considerable time, being repaid on 
some monthly amortization basis, with the load 
not too heavy for the borrower to carry. 

(c) The rate on a first mortgage loan is gen- 
erally the prevailing rate charged by banks and 
building and loan associations; on a second mort- 
gage loan somewhat higher but not 1% a month 
on balances which is too high. 

(d) Sometimes titles are guaranteed by a title 
guarantee company. Sometimes titles are 
searched by lawyers who specialize in this sort 
of work. In any event the credit union should 
be certain that the title is clear. 

(e) A real estate first mortgage loan should, 
in my judgment, be limited to 60° of a fair 
value of the property; the assessed value is 
rarely any indicia of real value; I would not 
rely on a real estate man's valuation particularly 
if he is a party to the sale as agent or otherwise. 
I would use good sense, looking at values in the 
vicinity, the assessed value as one factor, etc. 
In the event of a second mortgage there should 
be a real and substantial equity and in either 
case there should be regular payments on prin- 
cipal monthly 

(f) No other suggestion except remember— 
our normal field is the short term credit field. be 
sure you are satisfying it before bothering with 
mortgages. 


Gosh—I’m glad to get that answer off 
my chest! 

He has another one: QueEstTion: Do 
you consider it advisable to admit as 
members to the credit union other_mem- 
bers of an employee’s family? 
=_— ” P 3 

Answer. Yes if the by-laws permit and such 
membership is limited to members of the imme- 
diate family and is used primarily to make possi- 
ble joint accounts by husband and wife and 
possibly to stimulate small savings by children 

I'll be glad to pass this page back to Tom!, 


I have a wire—Tom’s on his way! 
9 . . . = 
He’ll be answering the questions ingperson 
in May. 














you now enjoy 





FOR BONDS 


Consult the Company 
which is familiar with 
the bonding require- 


ments of Credit Unions 


SEABOARD 
Surety Company 
C. W. French, President 


80 John Street, New York 


The Company responsible for the rates‘ 
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—and a slice of ham 





| always ask for 
PURITAN Ham 
and Bacon and 

get that delicious 
Nu-Process flavor 








Treat your family to the taste thrill of Cudahy’s Puritan Ham 
and Bacon, and be sure of delicious flavor. Both are made from 
young corn-fed porkers cured by the Cudahy Nu-Process method 
—in choice condiments and slowly smoked in fragrant hickory 
smoke by a thermalizing process which enhances all their inherent 
tenderness and goodness. Be sure to ask for Cudahy products. 


THE CUDAHY 


“PURITAN” Hams + Bacon + 
“SUNLIGHT” Butter + Eggs + Poultry + Cheese 


PACKING COMPANY 


Lard + Beef + Lamb 


e “MEADOW GROVE” Cheese 


CE AFTER ALL—“THE TASTE TELLS” Ss 
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A Little Man With 
BIG NEWS! 
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Don't forget that if you are inter- 
este to organize a Federal credit 
or to learn more about any 
ses ot e Federal credit union 
he United States has ninetee 
listriets, with a well trained organ- ) 
‘ ailable to cooperate with you | 
‘ Distrie Wherever you are 
the | t States you are not 


hey it ‘each of the Credit Umion 
Section of the F.C.A. All that 


you 
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=s to write ¢ R. Orchard, Direetor 
Credit Union Section, Farm Credit 
\dministration, Washington, D. C | 
I s eside Leo Kaminsky at the 
St t League dinner recently. | 
As vou know, Leo is National Direetor | 
Indiana. He was telling me of the 
splendid reeord which the eredit union | 
t the Indianapolis Jewish Community 
Center is making. You should have heard 
Leo's speech about his experience with 
Wisconsin winter at the National Board 











Contact Directory 


To contact the Credit Union National Association, the Cuna Mutual Society, the 
Printing and Supply Department, the BRIDGE or any State not listed below, address: 
Credit Union National Association, Raiffeisen House—Madison, Wisconsin 

To contact the Federal Credit Union Section address all communications to: 


C. R. Orcnarp, Director, Credit Union Section 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Orchard will refer your inquiry to the Field Representative in your District. For 
this purpose the United States is divided into nineteen districts with a well qualified resi- 
dent field secretary in each District and prompt cooperation is assured. 

To contact the State Leagues address: 

State Managing Director Address 
Alabama..... CrypveE C. PARKER 1242 Brown-Marx Blidg., Birmingham 
Arizona . WILLIAM OLDEWAGE 20 East Second St., Tucson 
Arkansas H. F. INGRAM 4801 Prospect Ave., Little Rock 
California Joun L. Moorrt P. O. Box 964, Oakland 
Colorado FraNnK L. Hays City Hall, Denver 
Connecticut L. R. Nixon Senior High School, New Britain 
District of Columbia F. H. Smiru 429 Dadison Ave., Riverdale, Md. 
Florida GEORGE A. Gross City Engineer's Office, Jacksonville 
Georgia Moses ©. Davis Room 228, P. O. Bidg., Atlanta 
Illinois. Joserxn 8S. DeRamus 332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Indiana‘ G. A. MILLETT 926 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 
lowa \. WESTERGAARD 510 Securities Bldg., Des Moines 
Kansas C,. E. SCHAUNER .1435 Laura, Wichita 
Kentuck) CGiARFIELD SEIBER! .2817 Field Ave., Louisville 
Louisiana L. EMory SMITH U. S. Post-Office, Baton Rouge 
Maryland James D. M. Marquerts .803 Venable Ave., Baltimore 
Massachusetts Ricuarp L. Courtena {00m 23, 5 Park Sq., Boston 
Michigan KARL GUENTHE! 19303 Centralia, Redford Station, Detré 
Minnesota CLIFFORD O. SKORSTAD 1954 University Ave., St. Paul 
Mississippi P. P. McGer 1618 25th Ave., Vicksburg 
Missouri B. F. HILLEBRAND 1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
Nebraska G. W. Boyrp 3502 Harrison, Omaha 
New Jersey W. D. ABRAMSON 821 3rd Place, Plainfield 
North Carolina H. M. Ruopes U. 8. Post-Office, Raleigh 
Ohio CLAUDE E. CLARKE . 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland 
Oklahoma HaNneY HoskINs Armour and Company, Oklahoma Cit) 
Oregon... EpGarR ZEHRUNG .U. 8. Post-Office, Portland 
Pennsylvania H. A. HANEMANN 20 North Office Bildg., Harrisburg 
Rhode Island Amos L. LACHAPPELLE .301 Main St., Pawtucket 
South Carolina J. GORMAN THOMAS .Rt. I, Box 187, Charleston 
Tennessee R. E. Rav.. ; . The Mead Corporation, Kingsport 
Texas.. C. T. BERGERON. . Box 534, Dallas 
Utah Karz S. LIiTT.e... 865 Amanda Ave., Salt Lake City 
Virginia B: ta Pee. ..... .U. 8S. Post-Office, Richmond 
Pavut A. Borera (East U. 8. Post-Office, Spokane 
C. A. ANDRUS (West).... .604 County-City Bldg., Seattle 
Wisconsin JoserH A. KvUEMMEL.. .......2903 No. 36th, Milwaukee 
To establish the right contact in any other State apply to the National Association 


IS YOUR CREDIT UNION A PART 
OF THE CUNA MUTUAL SOCIETY? 


It is an Insurance Company, organized under the laws of the State of Wisconsin, to write loan 
protection exclusively for credit unions. It belongs to the credit unions which use it. It has 
established a new low rate and will save credit union borrowers in‘the United States its first full year 
more than the total paid in dues by credit union leagues for the support of the National Association. 


Just take a little look at these figures 


Total coverage to April 1, 1936 - 5 2 2 2 © © $4,144,572.25 
Additional coverage April 1 to April22  - - - - ~ $1,037,556.43 
Present total coverage - - - - + = = = + = = $65,182,128.68 
And we have a new and simpler plan for credit 
unions about which we would like to send full 
information. To get it—use this blank. 


















































Washington 




















Send full details relative to the new Cuna Plan to 


Total number of death claims paid - 40 
Total of death claims in money - $5,002.54 
Member credit unions - += + §49 


Name 
Street Address 


Mail it to City 


CUNA MUTUAL SOCIETY, Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 























